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This New Kind of Car—this Big Nash Sedan—costs only $755* 
—goes 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline at highway speed. 


_” a kick you'll get out of choos- 
ing a new car this year! 

Now there’s a Nash to see in the low- 
est-price field—a new kind of car so far 
advanced, so excitingly different, it’s 
almost unbelievable! 


Could you possibly imagine this big, 
beautiful Nash going 25 to 30 miles a 
gallon at highway speed ... 500 miles 
on a tankful? 


It’s true! Here’s a sample of what 
hundreds of enthusiastic owners say: 


* Smoother Ride ... Only low-price car 
with Coil Springs on All Four Wheels. 
* Easier to Steer and Park. . . First low- 
price car with Two-way Roller Steering. 
* Roomier . . . Greater Seating Width. 
You can have a “Sedan Sleeper” Bed. 


% Safer...Welded Body-and-Frame Con- 
struction...made twist-proof. 


“May I state my gasoline average over ap- 
proximately 6,600 miles has been from 28 
to 32 miles per gallon.” 
—F. L. S., PORTLAND, OREGON 
“With 28 and 29 miles a gallon, ’'m saving 
enough to make my payments.” 
—E. L. C., OAKLAND, CALIF, 
But that doesn’t begin to tell you 
the news! Lere’s the first and only low- 
price car with coil springing on all four 
wheels . . . Two-Way Roller Steering 
... a welded body-and-frame. And the 
result is the easiest car to handle and 











This big deluxe Nash four-door, trunk model sedan— 
195 inches from bumper to bumper costs only $870.* 
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park, the grandest car to drive, you’ve 
ever laid hands on. As A. J. C., New 
York City, says: 

“[’ve owned many more expensive cars 
but never one that can match this Nash. It 
rides better—just breezes through traffic— 
and conditioned air, alone, is worth th 
price of car.” 


You’ve got a surprise coming to you 
Take a tip from the thousands wh« 
have changed to Nash—drive thi 
new kind of car today. 


BIG BUSINESS COUPE ONLY “72 
*All prices delivered at Factory 
include standard equipment and 


Federal tax. Two-tone paint, 

Weather Eye Conditioned Air System, “Sed 

Sleeper” Bed, White Side Wall Tires, Deluxe Bum 

Guards or Wing Bumpers are Optional Extras. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Go NASH « 


ND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 


























Why should God Bless America-if you wont? 


Singing is easy. But it never won a battle. What you and I do today is 
determining whether or not we will be free men tomorrow. All the wishful 


thinking in the world can’t change that fact. 


Without knowing it, countless Americans are serving the foreign 
enemies of this country. Every time you or I raise a hand or speak a word to 
turn class against class, every time we fan a hatred, slow down production, 
waste a penny of materials or time—every time we do any of these we are 


firing a shot into the heart of America. 
The hour has come when every moment counts—for your country or against it. 


And let those who think they can “get theirs’ by insisting on their rights 
even when that interferes with the greater rights of the nation—let them remem- 


ber this—Duped by foreign agents whether they know it or not, they are softening 





this country for conquest—they are selling their birthright of freedom for the most 
miserable mess of pottage and poverty anyone can imagine. Ask the belligerent 
workmen, politicians, managers of France who demanded their “rights” above 


their country’s rights. Their reward is serfdom, hopeless despair, and starvation. 


God helps those who help themselves. Let’s work for America—when 


% i and ONLY when the nation which gives us work and liberty is safe, then will 


6) Rai 


be time to think of ourselves. 





THE WARNER & SWASEY COMPANY 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH WORKS 
MONONGAHELA RIVER FRONTAGE 3% MILES 


ALIQUIPPA WORKS 


SITUATED 20 MILES NORTH ON OHIO RIVER 
HAS RIVER FRONTAGE OF 4 MILES 


COPYRIGHT 1941 —— JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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HOW J&L GUARDS STEEL QUALITY 


Inspection stations throughout J&L mills keep constant control of quality in making 


steels for better living and stronger defense. 


“We are in a great new era of steel, 
just two decades young, in which steel 
has progressed surely and soundly to 
the scientific procedures of today, 
wherein delicate instruments guide 
skilled workmen, and powerful ma- 
chines perform herculean tasks in pro- 
ducing steels of strength and quality never before 
dreamed possible to make. 

“Those who come to our mills are caught up by the 
fire, heat and gigantic proportion of the operations, and 
by the mastery of massive units to the will and skill 
of men. Many wonder how the scientific pattern of Con- 
trolled Quality can be followed so effectively through 
all the involved processes by which mountains of rich, 
red ore are reduced to molten iron, then converted into 


open-hearth and Bessemer steel, and rolled and finis!ied 
into steel products of a thousand grades to meet ‘he 
exacting specifications developed by you and other ¢us- 
tomers, as well as by ordnance engineers. 

“In answer to that question, look at this map of ely 
one section of our vast mills. Those points show our 
nerve centers of quality control — the physical «nd 
chemical control laboratories, and the metallurgica’ in- 
spection stations that are strategically placed along the 
miles of our production lines. They are staffed \ ith 
men of scientific training and steel-making experic ice. 
Their duty is to insure the production of steel ‘at 
better serves you and all industry. 

“These hundreds of men make as many as one | ul- 
dred thousand tests in a single day — tests for tem] “ra- 
ture; tests on steel specimens for strength, hardress, 
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of them stand the metallurgical and chemical laboratories, ready to make 
quick analyses and metallographic studies. And, working with the mill 
laboratories, is the J&L Research and Development Division with its 
Pilot Plant — where investigations for the improvement of steel quality, 


of new methods and new steels are in constant progress, 


“So in all JaL mills runs the vital nerve of science through the sturdy 
sinews of experience and skill, joining men of metallurgy with men of the 
machines as partners in the control of quality, each working with the 
other in making steel more useful to us in our daily lives — building 
the first line of defense stronger in the protection of our liberties.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


J&l— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





“,.. our nerve centers of quality control . . . staffed 
with men of scientific training . . . make as many 
as one hundred thousand tests in a single day.’ 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


stiffness and ductility; tests for fatigue and impact resistance, chemical 
analysis and soundness; tests for size accuracy, surface finish and numerous 
other factors that must be correct before steel can qualify as being JaL 
Quality Controlled. These men have for their everyday tools the best of 
testing equipment, and the most advanced inspection instruments. Back 












STEEL RIVERS 


Mon-on-ga-he-la (accent on “hela” com- 
monly pronounced “hayla’’) is name Indians 
gave river flowing northwestward to meet the 
Allegheny and form the Ohio at Pittsburgh. 
In Indian dialect ““Menaungehilla” meant 
“crumbling banks.” 


Canalized in 1836, Monongahela River to- 
day ranks with Suez and Panama canals as 
freight carrier. In 1939 Monongahela bore 
21,870,916 tons of freight, largely coal for 
steel industry. Suez tonnage same year was 
29,573,394; Panama tonnage, 29,081,360. 






















Indian Queen Aliquippa of the Lenni-Len- 
apes with villages on the Monongahela and 
Ohio rivers, became friend of 21-year-old 
Major George Washington when he trekked 
into Ohio Valley in 1753 to warn French out 
of territory. Her name is borne by great Ali- 
quippa Works of Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration and by city of 30,000 grown up 
around them, 20 miles north on Ohio River 
from the original J&L Pittsburgh Works, 
established 1850 on Monongahela. 
















Diamonds and platinum, used in steel manu- 
facture, run into thousands of carats and 
grams a year. Most diamonds look like dark 
gray, sharp-edged pebbles, cost $100 a carat, 
come from Brazil, are known as “‘carbons.” 
Another type diamond used is “‘borts,” im- 
perfect white diamonds, cost $30 a carat. 
Diamonds are for rock drilling in iron ore 
mines, for truing grinding wheels, for mak- 
ing dies for drawing wire. Platinum, fine 
jewelry grade, has at least ten different uses 
in steel laboratories, such as blow-pipe tips, 
laboratory crucibles, small laboratory ware. 

























A misbehaving compass revealed the Lake 
Superior iron ore deposits to obscure land 
surveyor working in northern Michigan in 
1844. More than a billion and a half tons of 
ore have been mined in that region. 
























Bright colors in good times are preferred 
by many people buying autos, darker shades 
when depression comes around—it has been 
ascertained by studies of car manufacturers 
before they bring out new models. Black and 
dark blues are more favored in colder parts 
of country, brighter colors in southern areas. 
There are also seasons when greens are the 
“smart” colors, or maroons, or yellows. Popu- 
lar fancy does not change rapidly, fortunately 
for the car manufacturer. 


Mineral wool from slag of blast furnaces is 
relatively new use found by research for ma- 
terial that used to go to waste in steel manu- 
facture. Other uses are for railroad ballast, 
highway construction, sewage filtering, ce- 
ment manufacture. 


Jalmet Club, scientific and technical group 
of Jones & Laughlin Metallurgical and Re- 
search men, holds monthly meetings to dis- 
cuss metallurgical problems. Organized 1934, 
membership has grown from. 23 to 155. An 
award is given yearly to member presenting 
most interesting and valuable technical thesis. 
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Qne Name the Whole World Knows! 


When you realize that anywhere in the world the name 
“GILBEY’S” will always get you a great gin drink, you 
begin to appreciate how superlatively good this cele- 
brated gin must be! For it takes a great gin to win and 
hold the loyalty of the whole, wide world for generation 
after generation. See what a difference that name 
“Gilbey’s” will make in your drinks here in America! 


GILBEYS “2nezinec GIN 


THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y.—90 Proof — Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 
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Query: From Independence (Mo. 
comes a history student’s plainti:. 
cry: “What’s this talk about ‘unc 

cupied France’? Where did tie 
French folks go?” 


Yipee!: “Aunt Lizzie” Deevers 
Sapulpa (Okla.) , who is 110 and | 
buried ten husbands, is about to tiy 
it again with a man who is a fris) 
77. Her statement to the press: “I 
just a fast-stepping, giddy girl.” 


Service: Washington hotels bei 
so crowded, two CIO delegates fr: 
Pittsburgh finally had to take 
suite temporarily vacated by its r« 
ular tenant. Phoning down at mi(<- 
night for a late snack, they soo 
were served with hamburgers and 
coffee. The waiter refused to accept 
payment, telling them the lunch was 
served with the compliments of the 
White House. The Pittsburghers 
who weren’t born last year, figured 
somebody was pulling their leg. It 
was the next morning before they 
learned that the regular tenant of 
the suite was Navy Secretary Knox. 
The phone over which they had or- 
dered the hamburgers was a direct 
line to the White House. 


Poetry Note: Nathan Wiggin, “the 
barber who shaved the poet Whit- 
tier,” still lives in Stratham (N.H.) 
but is slightly gloomy because mem- 
bership in the Whittier Shaving 
Club—for $5 he’d shave you with 
the blade that shaved the Whittier 
cheek—has dwindled away. People 
don’t get such a thrill out of being 
shaved in the Whittier manner any 
more. 


Kicks: If. an Arizona cow kicks 
while being milked, her taxable value 
is automatically reduced by law 
and the taxpayer gets, as the saying 


goes, a kickback. 


Dirty Work: They grumbled in 
Superior (Wis.) that a certain lat 

dry’s chimney was a smoke nuisance 
They thought it very nice when the 
laundryman corrected the evil by 'n- 
stalling a new heat unit. Now they re 
not so sure. Every month the laun- 
dryman sends townspeople bills ‘or 
$1 to reimburse him for the improve- 
ment, the argument being that »y 
keeping their clothes from getting 
dirty he has played on himself a 
dirty trick. 
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| POWER TO CLIMB grades faster with full loads... 
ishy | power to move heavy loads easily . . . power for fast 
) ‘ ‘ , . 

acceleration in city traffic... power for sustained 
1 high speeds on the open road! Power to spare is one 






































more big reason why so many Ford Trucks are 
picked for America’s tough hauling jobs! 

Ford power is combined with economy, because 
the high torque of the Ford V-8 engine is devel- 
and | oped over a wide range of speeds. 

| | Find out how Ford Trucks can serve your busi- 
the | i ness, by arranging with your Ford Dealer for an 
| on-the-job test! 
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FLUID DRIVE... 


A STATEMENT BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Gasoline and Diesel engines are making 
history. The very defense strength of na- 
tions is mow measured in motor power. 
Combat plane, bomber, submarine, tor- 
pedo boat, freighter—tank, truck and 
military car—all are motor driven. 


And in this vast field of mobile horse- 
power, Fluid Drive has revolutionized 
all previous conceptions of harnessing 
internal combustion engines. This new 
development of a time-tested basic prin- 
ciple provides smooth, vibrationless 
power transmission. 


New applications of Fluid Drive are 
expanding its usefulness. It is indispen- 
sable wherever the flow of power calls 
for flexibility, instantaneous absorption 
of terrific impulses, peak engine torque 
and an absence of vibration. 


An Aid To Defense 


Where split-second timing is demanded, 
the Fluid Drive principle answers a 
vital need. A tiny Fluid Drive unit con- 
trols the speed of airplane supercharg- 
ers—giving motors a regulated air sup- 
ply at high altitudes and preventing 
disastrous vibration. 


In submarines, Fluid Drive permits mul- 
tiple Diesel Engine hook-ups—cushions 
volcanic power explosions —even dis- 
connects the engines from propellers in 


three seconds —a necessity when sub- 
merging. Power-shovels now use it to 
absorb the shock of impact and prevent 
engine stall. It is solving countless other 
industrial and utility power problems. 


Exclusive of automobiles, the Fluid 
Drive principle transmits over four mil- 
lion horsepower throughout the world 
today —energy equal to the combined 
installed capacity of Boulder and 
Coulee Dams. Already, Fluid Drive is 
transmitting over thirty million horse- 
power in Chrysler Corporation cars. 


A Basie Principle 


Fluid Drive has taken its place as a basic 
principle of power transmission— 
along with the lever, the inclined plane, 
steam, electricity and hydraulics. Its prin- 
ciple is a law of physics—kinetic energy 
—which is force through motion. En- 
gine power is transmitted through spin- 
ning oil. There is no metal to metal 
contact between motor and drive shaft. 


For 25 years, automotive engineers have 
sought a means of providing accelera- 
tion without the bother of gear shifting 
—to cushion ever-increasing horse- 
power with the smoothness of steam 
and the quiet of electricity. Fluid Drive 
is the final key to this accomplishment. 
After years of research by Chrysler Cor- 


poration engineers, Fluid Drive was 
introduced in 1938 on the Chrysler 
Custom Imperials—it since has been 
made available on all 1941 Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler models. 


A Major Achievement 


A new ease of car control—of distinct 
advantage under present-day traffic con- 
ditions—is provided by Fluid Drive. 
The motorist can stop, start again, speed 
up, slow down—drive all day without 
the continual effort of gear-shifting. 
Acceleration is smooth, vibrationless! 


Fluid Drive adds new safety. The dan- 
ger of engine stall is practically elimi- 
nated! On slippery, icy pavements Fluid 
Drive gives the car a more sure-footed 
action. Traction is obtained by the cush- 
ioned flow of power to rear wheels. Yet, 
with all these important advantages the 
motorist has nothing new to learn. 


Over 300,000 owners of Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars are enjoying the ben- 
efits of Fluid Drive. Like Hydraulic 
Brakes and Floating Power —two other 
Chrysler Corporation achievements — 
Fluid Drive is a major, permanent con- 
tribution to motoring comfort and 
safety. It creates a new high standard of 
motor car performance and value. It is a 
modern miracle of power transmission! 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ARMY TANKS ¢ ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS *« ARMY VEHICLES « PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DESOTO AND CHRYSLER CARS « 
DIESEL ENGINES « 


OILITE BEARINGS « 


DODGE TRUCKS « 


MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES « 
AIRTEMP HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 






GET THE GOOD THINGS FIBST FROM CHRYSLER COBPORATION 











“Ill be back in an hour for a small buttermilk!”’ 


HERE are lots of things you can do 

to attract crowds to your place of 
business. But one of the most successful 
. and most widely used . . . is to offer 
the public an attractive, well-designed, 
cheerful interior. People naturally pre- 
fer to patronize a place where the sur- 
roundings are inviting and smart. And 
this is equally true, whether your estab- 
lishment is a bar, a store, a theatre, a 
restaurant or a hotel. Just brighten it 
up with mirrors, plate glass, glass blocks, 
Carrara ... give it the glamor of glass 


Can to make bars inviting! Here’s 
how Eastman Decorators used glass in the Cock- 
tail Bar of the Jermyn Hotel, Scranton, Pa. Bent 
Heavy Plate Glass with sand-blasted figures, 
Black Carrara Glass, and blue and flesh tinted 
Pittsburgh Mirrors, combine to give the room 
smartness and appeal. Send the coupon for more 
ideas on how to use Pittsburgh Glass in interiors. 


..and you'll find it will draw more cus- 
tomers and earn bigger profits for you. 

You can improve the appearance of an 
interior in scores of ways by using Pitts- 
burgh Glass. We suggest that you call in 
a design expert to show you the possi- 
bilities. If you need help in getting in 
touch with a qualified designer or archi- 
tect, we'll gladly assist you. Pittsburgh 
Glass Products are available from coast 
to coast through leading glass jobbers 
and mirror manufacturers, as well as 
through our own branches. 











Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2130-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Business 
- . . with Glass.” 


Name. 





Address. 





City 














NEWSWEE 
LETTERS 


Title Registry 


In your issue of April 14 you say th 
“Paramount has registered the title ‘He 
dini’ for a possible film on the life of 4 
famous magician.” 

A Federal trade-mark registration is 
in order until the mark has been used } 
interstate commerce. I suspect that an 
man has merely pulled your leg. 

HERBERT BEB 











Chicago, Il. 


There has been no leg-pulling. By agrees 
ment among major film producers, « com. 
pany may acquire first rights to a movi 
title by registering it with the Hays Ofia 
before any other company does so. 





Mason Family’s Spirit 


As humble as they might be, the My 
sons of Philadelphia (Newsweek, Apri 
28) could readily show a few people of 
this hard old world a lesson in brotherly 
spirit. With their small resources, they 
have accomplished a vemarkable feat. If 
more people could Jearn the lesson of 
“live and let live,” what a place would this 
earth of ours be. 

CLARENCE H. PAYNE JR. 

Chicago, IIl. 


This letter refers to Mr. and Mrs. Ber. 
jamin Mason, a Negro couple who won 
$150,000 on the Irish Hospitals Sweep 
stakes. With the help of the Reconstru- 
tion Finance Corp., they used the bulk of 
the money to erect a $133,000 modern, 
low-cost building of 50 apartments for 
white-collar workers of their race. 


These Trying Times 

Thomas Paine’s stirring words, written 
to instill hope and confidence in Washing- 
ton’s despairing soldiers, are just as true 
today as when he first penned them: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patri- 
ot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered: yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheaply, we esteem too lightly: it is dearness 
only that gives every thing its value. Heav- 
en knows how to set a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated ... 


Those words should be the clarion call 
for all liberty-loving people today as they 
were during the Crisis for American inde- 
pendence. 

JOSEPH LEWIS 

Purdys, N.Y. 
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To the man who wonders 


By agre 


NB) HOW FAST CAN WE ARM? 


p The man who has been rattled or confused by what has appeared in 
the Ma % the press .. . the man who is impatient that America didn’t start rearming 
K, April 5 ten years ago—or twenty—will get a new vision of America in this week’s 
Pople of 7 Post. Garet Garrett, who has a gift for peering into obscure corners and 
rotherly ° ° ° ° ° ° 

| coming up with vital information, has discovered the real dynamo of 


s, they ; . 
f at F American power quietly at work, unsung by newspapers, overlooked by 


sson of politicos. We urge you to read : GA P ET GA P P FIT 


uld this OUT TO SHAPE THE WORLD, 
You can’t bribe a horse 


vE JR. 


“The RAF needs a blind man’”’ 


8. Ben . 4 He wasn’t an RAF flyer any more. Just a blind man, a Jonesy the Heel, -they called 
LO won | trapped, mutilated creature. “Send for Miss Bronska; him. A 36-year-old, ugly little 
Sweep- | 2 she’ll know what I can do.’’... Miss Bronska returns in jockey. He’d be killed if hedidn’t 
nstruc- " a second story by Gene Henry, on page 16 of the Post. throw the race. And he’d be 


- - 7 7” 3h ° ) deader if he did. A story of a 
ode 4 10 ways to torture a ballplayer : e heel’s choice, by Eddy Orcutt. 
| , Es = s . 9 ’ 

ts for Do you know what baseball jockeys are? They’re Rough Color photos of 


Riders of the Dugouts (see this week’s Post)—expert 
Dutch town in U. S. 


screamers whose career is to drive opponents crazy. 

Stanley Frank records some of their best insults. oe 
Ivan Dmitri’s color camera 
shows you what draws half a mil- 


sé ' H 9 
Titten Babes ina machine-tool shop lion people each May to Holland, 


shing- ‘All I got is green kids trying to work to a four-tenths Michigan (pop. 15,000), and 
tolerance! And Washington yelling for us to double ~\ leaves them tulip-struck for life! 
production!’’ What does Blue Chip Haggerty do? Read See Dutch Treat. Post, page 14. 


the short story, Tolerance, by Ray Millholland. 
Col. Flack, C. M. (Confidence Man) 
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Mail-Order Mother 


“TI came to marry Mr. Morden. I’ve never met him. 
I only know him through the letters he sent me, and 
the pictures.’’. .. David Lamson writes a poignant story 
of an Alberta romance that took an unexpected turn. 


America’s Most Exclusive College 


(And advertised as such!) You’ve not only got to be 
poor to get in. You must be poor and bright. Here’s the 
story of a haughty little school in Illinois where 300 
boys and girls put one another through college. 


Agatha Christie’s new mystery 


The blonde found strangled on the library floor last 
week is identified, and the mystery gets mysteriouser 
... ALSO two duels in The Captain From Connecticut, 
C.S. Forester’s new serial; editorials; cartoons, poems. 





Colonel Flack always hooked some sucker into paying 
his traveling expenses. If the sucker was another C. M.., 
that just changed the bait on the hook. Read Why Trim 
a Christmas Tree?, by Everett Rhodes Castle. 


Adventures of a County Nurse 


How can a public-health nurse enter a quarantined 
house, care for the patient, and go on to the next one 
without spreading the disease? On page 36 of The 
Saturday Evening Post a county nurse in Oregon tells 
you about some of her more unusual cases. 
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DICTOGRAPH 







EXECUTIVE 


INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


O speed up speed for defense 

power—ample power, unfail- 
ing power—is a basic essential. 
Utility executives today carry a 
heavy, national responsibility for 
efficient, wasteless use of their 
time. Dictograph Interior Exec- 
utive Telephone Systems provide 
time-protection for hundreds of 
important utility officials. In 
small offices and far-flung plants, 
DICTOGRAPH enables men to 
work together better—to save 
















Mr. E. F. JEFFE, Vice-president, 
at his Dictograph 
Executive Station 


man-hours—to avoid delays and 
mistakes—to reduce office-traffic 
and disturbance—by providing a 
means to hold two-man conver- 
sations and group conferences, 
with each man at his own desk — 
keeping the public telephone 
system open for incoming calls. 

Find out, at our expense, what 
DICTOGRAPH can accomplish for 
you. Read the 6-point story of 
DICTOGRAPH | operation — then 
use the coupon below. 


TO SPEED UP SPEED 
—USE DICTOGRAPH! 


1. EASY—a flick of the finger does the work. 2. INSTANT—no numbers to look up 
—no dials to operate—no third party to delay connection. 3. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY— 
nothing goes through switchboard. 4. PRIORITY—executive calls get right of way. 
5. OUTSIDE TELEPHONES kept completely available for outside-calls. 6. PROVIDES 


immediate access, by clear-toned loudspeaker or privacy handset, to information from 


other desks while using outside telephones. 


DICTOGRAPH Inter-communication can be provided for 2 to 2000 stations. All instal- 
lations become purchasers’ property, without rental charges. 10-YEAR GUARANTEE. 


# I 
} DICTOGRAPH SALES CORPORATION | 
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Birtupay: Christo- 
pher Morley, a Baker 
Street Irregular, advo- 
cate of “Three Hours 
for Lunch,” and author 
whose latest novel was 
the 1939 best seller “Kit- 
ty Foyle,” 51, May 5 
. + Orson Welles, enfant 
terrible of the American 
theater, 26, May 6. . . Sir Rabindrangil 
Tagore, Indian poet-philosopher, 80, \; 
6... Edward Grant Barrow, presicent ¢ 
the New York Yankee basebal! ¢\ 
which has won eleven pennants since By. 
row started as business manager in 192) 
73, May 10 .. . Henry Morgenthau |}; 
Secretary of the Treasury, 50, May 11., 
Bishop William T. Manning of New Yor 
who celebrated a week of anniversari« 
75, May 12 (see page 64). 







Marriep: Priscilla Sousa, granddaug). ; 
ter of the late John Philip Sousa, iit 


March King, and James G. Gillon, in Ne 
York City, May 7. 
man, national amateur golf champion, an 
Eloise Geist Sheaffer of Philadelphia, iy 
Montgomery, Ala., May 7. Chapman had 
been divorced two days before in Miani 
Fla., by Marjorie Logan. 


Drivorcep: 
ney, chairman of Pan American Airway; 
and sportsman, and the former Guwlady 
Hopkins, married since 1931, in Fort 
Pierce, Fla., May 9. 


Diep: Sir James Frazer, 87, anthropolo- 
gist who wrote “The Golden Bough,” : 
classic collection of folklore, in Cambridge, 
England, May 7. His wife and co-worker, 
Lily Lady Frazer, died the next day ... 
Cissy Fitzgerald Tucker, 68, known 3 
“The Girl With the 
Wink” in the 90s, when 
she starred in “The 
Foundling” and “The 
Gaiety Girl,” in London, 


May 5... John J. Me 
Namara, labor leader 
convicted in the 1910 





Culver bombing of the Llewel- 
Cissy lyn Iron Works in Los 
Fitzgerald Angeles, of a heart at- 


tack, in Butte, Mont. 
May 7. His brother, James, served % 
years for the bombing of The Los Angeles 
Times in 1910 before death released him 
from his life sentence in San Quentin last 
March ... Rulon S. Wells, 86, . -nior men- 
ber of the Council of 70 of the Latter Day 
Saints Church, ordained in 1893 by Brig- 
ham Young, in Salt Lake City, May 7. 
Natalie, ex-Queen of Serbia, 82, of the 
Obrenovich family whose rule was shat: 
tered in 1903 by the murder of her 00, 
King Alexander, and Queen Draga, 
Paris, May 8. 
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“hn so glad we put WASHINGTON 
in our TRAVEL PAGhAGE !" 


“What a wonderful way to travel—with 
a Chessie Travel Package! Everything is 
planned and budgeted—at money-saving 
rates—you know in advance just where you're 
going and what you'll see...” 


* “Then we went to WILLIAMSBURG— 
and our Travel Package took care of every- 
thing—admission to historic Colonial build- 
ings, lunch at The Lodge—transportation by 
limousine with chauffeur-guide . . .” 


CHESAPEAKE 




















* “And everything is so carefree and easy! 
All your reservations are made—everywhere 
you're an expected guest. And you pay your 
bills so simply—just by tearing out coupons 
from a little book! .. .” 


%& “At MONTICELLO we also had a car 
and guide from the hotel in Charlottesville 
to Jefferson’s strange, beautiful home. Here, 
too, we just handed out coupons to pay for 
hotel, car and everything ...” 


Py Killen 


Stegp like 


%*& “All our fascinating sight-seeing tours in 
WASHINGTON and on side trips to 
Arlington, quaint old Alexandria and George 
Washington's lovely home, Mount Vernon, 
were arranged by travel experts .. .” 


%* YOU, too, will enjoy this carefree way to 
see more, do more, but spend less. Write for 
the interesting book on Chessie Travel Pack- 
ages. Address Travel Service, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, 827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


V7 and OHIO LINES 


* son, 
. nt THE PLEASURE ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON * NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS * RICHMOND * VA. HOT SPRINGS * WHITE SULPHUR 
? CHARLESTON * HUNTINGTON © ASHLAND © LEXINGTON * LOUISVILLE * CINCINNATI * COLUMBUS * TOLEDO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS 























OFF 


This is the order of the day...in the armed forces...and in the in- 
dustrial plants that are racing time to arm and supply them: Make it 
count! Put every stroke of work down in black-and-white, and you can 
spot the bottlenecks, loosen them up, cut costs, control quality, speed 
production ...in sum, you can do your bit more effectively toward 
getting this country prepared in time. Today, Veeder-Root Devices 
have been enlisted in a special Defense Program against waste and 
inefficiency in every line of industry. And you can draft them into 
your own service, too. The number to call is Hartford 7-7204. 


On this page, June 16: How Veeder-Root helps a metal-cutting saw to talk. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 





IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY 
IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 


News, and What’s to be Expected 
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Potential Production 


Present defense production and even 
present production plans will pale beside 
those coming up in the near future. To 


show what could conceivably be done 


under a genuine all-out program, a repu- | 


table New Deal economist has worked out 
estimates showing that the U.S. could be 
producing at the rate of 120,000 planes 
and 8,000,000 tons of shipping a year by 
m.d-1942. These figures, representing two 
or three times the production now 
planned, would mean using all the men, 
tools, and supplies of the entire auto in- 
dustry and vastly increasing the output 
of vital materials. Obviously, this isn’t a 
specific program for action but a study 
designed to spur industry, labor, and de- 
fense officials toward much larger goals. 
All signs are that planned productive ca- 
pacity will be greatly stepped up in one 
line after another in coming weeks. 


Winged Bullets 


Much will be heard of a completely 
new bullet to be gradually adopted by the 
U.S. Army for all weapons using .30- 
caliber ammunition. The new steel projec- 
tile is streamlined and has six fins forged 
as part of the tail. It also has two small 
copper bands, or “skirts,” around the mid- 
dle to guide the bullet through the barrel 
and to keep gas from escaping around it. 
The fins will make the projectile travel 
straight without need for a rifled barrel. 
Advantages: (1) A minimum of the pow- 
der gas is wasted. (2) Energy usually con- 
sumed in putting a spin on the bullet is 
devoted entirely to giving it forward 
motion. (3) As a result, the projectile’s 
speed is increased nearly 100% and its 
ellective range by about 80%. (4) Elim- 
ination of the need for rifling of barrels 
should speed up gun production enor- 
mously, 


‘America First’ Problem 


America First Committee leaders are 
worried over the problem of just what 
constitutes war. General Wood and most 
other heads of the organization, while 
still hoping to help keep the country out 
of war, have long planned to enlist 100% 
in the war effort whenever America be- 
comes a belligerent. They plan to disband 


the organization and take steps that leave 
no doubt as to its leaders’ essential pa- 
triotism. The trouble is that they can’t 
decide just when this move should be 
made, fearing that the U.S. will just ease 
into the war by successive steps—more 
patrols, “state of emergency,” escorts, lim- 
ited naval cooperation, etc. 


National Notes 


Senator Reynolds, whose isolationist 
record caused much opposition to his ex- 
pected succession to the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee chairmanship, ha- 
lately started switching around, speaking 
privately of the need for much greater aid 
for Britain . . . An important labor or- 
ganization now has researchers busy 


checking the sources of income and busi- . 


ness connections of a long list of dollar-a- 
year men and their immediate relatives 
... Only 10% of Army Air Corps trainees 
who had previously participated in the 
civilian pilot-training program have been 
washed out, while the general average of 
Air Corps failures has been about 40%. 


Intensified Bond Campaign 


Don’t be surprised if the Treasury car- 
ries its Defense Savings Bonds Campaign 
into retail stores as soon as bank and 
post-office sales fall off markedly. The chief 
argument for this plan is that it would 
divert earning power into savings at the 
most vulnerable point in the shopper’s 
life—thus aiding in the control of infla- 
tion. 


Pilots to China 


A fair number of American pilots will 
show up in China soon—along with a 
quantity of U.S. training and bombing 
planes. Groups of mechanics will probably 
be sent also. Purposes: (1) to help the 
Chinese in their plan to build up an air 
force again, by supplying a nucleus of 
trained personnel as instructors and “ob- 
servers’; (2) to provide American aviators 
and mechanics with more experience un- 
der actual combat conditions. Incidentally, 
a group of American experts on truck 
transportation, lent by American trucking 
companies, will go to China to reorganize 
supply shipments over the Burma Road. 


Trivia 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
who proposes a 20% tax on new autos, 
owns a 1935 Plymouth and a 1929 Hupp, 
both of which he bought secondhand .. . 
Some senators are disturbed over the 
forthcoming investigation of Senate res- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


taurant finances because they have large 
and long-overdue bills there . . . War De- 
partment officials are wondering why only 
one out of 2,944 present draft candidates 
claims to be a conscientious objector while 
the World War ratio was one out of every 
312. 


_ 





Latin Horse Trading 


The German victory in the* Balkans 
is now being reflected in Latin America. 
U.S. officials working for hemisphere co- 
operation are encountering new coyness on 
the part of officials of several Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. This apparently is not 
caused so much by any new pro-Axis lean- 
ings as by the feeling that this is a good 
time to bargain for greater U.S. conces- 
sions. In Panama, for instance, President 
Arias is indicating to U.S. officials that 
Panama would be in a much better posi- 
tion to cooperate if the U.S. would help 
liquidate the country’s debt of some $20,- 
000,000—a new request. There’s no indica- 
tion that Panama would not cooperate if 
the U.S. entered the war, just an appar- 
ent effort to get everything possible out of 
current negotiations. 


Philby Case 


There was a lively backstage quarrel in 
the British Cabinet over the release from 
internment a fortnight ago of Harry St. 
John Philby, British Near East expert and 
long-time adviser to King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. Philby was arrested last 
year because of his critical attitude toward 
British policy, but when Anthony Eden re- 
turned from his Near East trip, he fore- 
saw trouble with the Arabs and wanted to 
enlist Philby’s aid. Eden’s efforts to get 
Philby out of internment camp met with 
strong opposition in the government, es- 
pecially from Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison, who objected particularly to 
Philby’s association with the appeasement- 
mined “People’s Party.” The matter fi- 
nally came to a head in Churchill’s office 
where, after a hot argument, Eden had 
his way. 


Wang Troop Desertions 


There’s more to Japan’s “peace with 
China” feelers than has yet come out. One 
factor now worrying Tokyo is large-scale 
defection among troops of Wang Ching- 
wei’s Nanking government. This has be- 
come so serious lately that Japanese forces 
have had to take over territory nominally 
under Nanking’s control to guard against 
general uprisings. The unrest among Wang’s 
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soldiers extends even up to higher officers. 
It’s largely due to the lack of expected 
“profits” and the failure of the Japanese to 
score any decisive inland victories. The re- 
sult has been widespread desertion to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. There have been 
several cases of actual battling when Jap- 
anese troops have attempted to disarm 
units of Wang’s army believed dangerous- 
ly disloyai. 


German Plane Production 


The U.S. has now satisfactorily con- 
firmed that German warplane production 
is currently only about 1,500 planes a 
month as opposed to the estimated 3,600 
a month last fall. Without actual knowl- 
edge of the Nazi reasons for reduced pro- 
duction, U.S. experts cite these three as 
the most likely: (1) Germany now has 
sufficient reserves built up to permit a 
slackening in production. (2) There’s a 
shortage of some of the necessary mate- 
rials, requiring experiments with substi- 
tutes. (3) Factories are undergoing exten- 
sive retooling for the production of new 
models. Some experts are speculating on 
the possibility that one of these new models 
might be an extra long-range bomber cap- 
able of making “token raids” on Canada 


and the U.S. 


U-Boats in Rumania 


Scattered reports that the Nazis may 
have pocket U-boats based in Rumanian 
Black Sea ports are borne out by corre- 
spondents who have just left Rumania. 
The Nazis have sent some 60 small, 
knocked-down submarines down the Dan- 
ube on barges, and these have been as- 
sembled in newly constructed shelters on 
Lake Razelm and Lake Sinoe, which open 
onto the Black Sea. This whole area has 
been shut off to the public by the Ges- 
tapo, who handle even the local police du- 
ties. Rumanian stevedores and shipyard 
workers were cleaned out after the Gestapo 
uncovered a sabotage plot, and now the 
submarine assembly and all harbor work 
is done by imported Nazi labor battalions. 
The submarines could operate in the Medi- 
terranean by slipping through the Dar- 
danelles, or against Russia in the Black 
Sea in case of a Nazi-Soviet clash. 


Foreign Notes 


Because of the German Army’s unhappy 
World War experience with typhus, Brit- 
ish circles are hoping Hitler will be deterred 
from sending his army into Spain, where 
an unpublicized typhus epidemic is now 
getting under way . . . Vichy police re- 
cently confiscated a big packing case full 
of lapel pins sent from Algeria. The pins 
bore a picture of Marshal Pétain which, 
when slipped back disclosed a likeness of 
General de Gaulle . . . Torsten Kreuger, 
bother of Ivar, the “Match King,” has ap- 
plied to the Paris courts for a reopening of 

















his brother’s case. He says he can prove 
his brother did not commit suicide, but was 
murdered . . . Britain, in the light of its 
new experience with Nazi panzer units, is 
starting a sweeping reorganization of its 
armored divisions in an attempt to increase 
their hitting power. 





Currency Scare 


A mild panic has developed among 
hoarders of large-denomination bills, which 
have lately turned up at banks in increas- 
ing quantities. It all was apparently stim- 
ulated by the rumors (helped along by 
Walter Winchell) that the Treasury would 
soon call in all currency over $50 denomi- 
nations and issue new bills in return. Alien 
fifth columnists, income-tax evaders, and 
others who don’t want their hoarding to 
come under Treasury scrutiny have hur- 
ried to banks, depositing the bills in some 
cases, converting them into smaller bills 
in others. 


New Products 


The prize innovation since diaper serv- 
ices started is an enterprise, being tested 
in Boston, which will deliver each day a 
24-hour supply of the baby’s milk formula 
made to the doctor’s prescription; steri- 
lized containers, bottle warmer, etc., are 
also supplied . . . A Swedish inventor is 
patenting a button with a plastic stem 
that can be stamped into a garment by 
machinery; it has the usual holes and 
thread to simulate a sewed-on button ... 
Experimenters in Jamaica have developed 
a new fruit: a triple-crossed tangerine- 
lime-grapefruit. 


Oil Transport Troubles 


The Maritime Commission’s prospective 
transfer of 25 to 50 tankers from their reg- 
ular coastal runs to facilitate oil shipments 
to Britain may have sharp repercussions 
on the gasoline and fuel-oil markets of the 
East Coast. It works this way: If railroads 
are used to carry the oil, transport costs 
for gasoline are increased from the present 
tanker rate of about 1 cent a gallon to the 
rail charge of 34 cents. More important, 
oil executives aren’t too confident that a 
shortage of tank cars won’t develop if a 
full 50 tankers are withdrawn from the 
Gulf Coast-Atlantic Seaboard run. This 
transport problem, oil people say, might 
eventually lead to rationing of gasoline by 
a nation that has worried about gasoline 
surpluses for years. 


Business Footnotes 


A group of N.Y. bankers have chipped 
in to pay for an oil portrait of Carter 
Glass, sponsor of much major banking leg- 
islation; they'll soon present it to William 
and Mary College . . . Confusion note: 
While defense executives have been seek- 
ing to curtail sales of. refrigerators and 
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other objects competing with defense py, 
duction, the Rural Electrification Aci). 
istration has placed orders for 25,000 ele. [Ry 
tric refrigerators to be sold to farmers oy, 





five-year payment plan . . . Makers ¢ 
7-Up, the bottled drink, have been testiy, Hy 
in Roanoke, Va., a novel promotic, 
scheme. Messengers call at a long list ¢ 
homes each day and present a $1 bill yf 
any housewife who has six 7-Up bottle. 
full or empty . . . The OPM this week wa; 
preparing to impose priorities on the sted 
industry, with emphasis on the ferrous 4). 
loys. Surveys preliminary to setting wp al. 
lotment schedules are already well wnider 
way. 





Miscellany 


The major broadcasting systems, which 
no longer carry Hitler’s speeches direct, 
will soon withdraw their commentators 
from Germany and Italy because they be- 
lieve it impossible to get sufficient inter- 
esting and accurate news past the Axis 
censors .. . Instead of replacing the Fred 
Allen show with a summer program, the 


Texas Co. plans turning over its thirteen 
one-hour weekly periods to the Treasury to 
promote the sale of U. S. defense bonds 
and stamps ... Mae West and John Barry. 


more will be co-starred in a Criterion Films 
production to be called “Not Tonight, 
Josephine.” 


Press Notes 


Although it does cover speeches mace by 
other foreign correspondents lecturing in 
the U. S., the conservatively modest As 
sociated Press still refuses to carry reports 


of speeches made by its own correspond- 
ents ... John T. Flynn is writing most of 
the America First Committee’s copy for 
the syndicated “Battle Page” of The N. Y. 
Daily News. He can’t use a by-line be- 
cause of his contract with NEA, which syn- 
dicates his regular daily articles . . . Henry 
L. Mencken, strongly isolationist, has vol- 
untarily quit writing his Sunday column 
for the interventionist Baltimore Sun, say- 
ing it clashes too strongly with the paper’ 


policy. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Joseph P. Kennedy, ex-Ambassador to 
Britain who last year dedicated himself te 
“helping the President keep this nation out 
of war,” is living in seclusion at Hot 
Springs, Va., taking daily hikes, riding 
horseback, etc. Suffering from nervous in- 
digestion credited to his weeks in bombed 
London, he’s expected to regain his liealth 
by fall . . . Julia Marlowe (Mrs. PF. H. 
Sothern) , foremost Shakespearean actress 
of the early 1900s, lives in luxurious retire- 
ment in New York’s Plaza Hotel. English- 
born, she has lately made occasional dra- 
matic appearances at private British )ene- 
fits. 
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NOW YOU CAN rememb @] TO FORGET! 


YUPPOSE you've left on a trip to 
._) New York and then suddenly dis- 
cover that you’ve forgotten your 
pajamas and toothbrush. Or... 

Suppose you are compelled to stay 
in New York unexpectedly, and with- 
out luggage. Or, again, suppose that, 
like so many people today, you pur- 
posely travel “light”. ee 





Come to Hotel Pennsylvania and ask 
for one of our de luxe Overnight Kits! 
It contains all of the following neces- 
sities—and there’s no extra charge 
for its use... 





A pair of pajamas—small, me- 
dium, or large. A pair of new paper 
slippers. A new toothbrush. Tooth- 
paste. Safety razor with new blade. 
Shaving cream, lotion, and powder. 
Sterilized comb. Shoe horn. Even 
foot powder! And there’s a special 
kit for ladies, with cosmetics, facial 
tissue, etc., instead of the shaving 
items. 





Furthermore, so that you may start 
out in the morning as freshly groomed 
as though you had just: left home, 
we'll clean and press your suit, and 
do up your laundry while you enjoy 
your fine night’s sleep. Give us your 
suit and laundry as late as 1 A. M. 
And another thing! .. . 





If you make frequent trips to Man- 
hattan, leave an extra suit and a 
change of linen with us here at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. While you are out of 
town, we'll press the suit and do your 
laundry. When you return, all you 
need is an Overnight Kit and you're 
ready to meet all comers. Now you 
can travel in a brief case! 


ROOM FOR ONE $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 








Backing up these unusual services 
is the time-honored Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania policy of making you supremely , 
comfortable by anticipating every 
need. Rooms, service, food—all are as 
fine as money and the will to please 
you can provide. Yes... 





In the past few years alone, many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent to make this conveniently 
located hotel even finer than ever in 
every respect. No wonder, in a recent 
travel survey of men in many cities, 
we learned with great pride that... 





AMONG THOSE WHO 
TRAVEL TO NEW YORK 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 
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NEW HEAVY-DUTY POWER, 
PERFORMANCE, ECONOMY 


The new cabs are de- 
signed for highway safety, 
driver-efficiency and driv- 
er-comforct. Foam-type 
rubber seat cushion, ad- 
justable seat back, gener- 
ous head and leg room. 
All-steel construction, 
safety glass all around. 


ERE’S a new view of America’s 
favorite® heavy-duty truck — com- 
pletely redesigned and geared for the ex- 
traordinary demands of 1941. This year, 
trucks and the highways on which they 
roll assume a new importance in the 
nation’s No. 1 job — National Defense. 
The New Internationals are superbly 
fitted for today’s transportation needs. 
One look and you see modern stream- 
line styling at its best. Put these new 
Internationals to work and you get a new 
idea of performance, power and stamina— 
and unbelievable operating economy. 
These new K-Line Internationals have 
new Hi-Tork hydraulic brakes for 
smooth straight-line stops—no grabbing, 
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fading or squealing. New, easier steering 
for greater safety and tireless handling. 
New, improved frame construction; new, 
rugged rear axles; and new, longer, easy- 
riding springs. And powerful, 6-cylinder, 
valve-in-head engines designed and built 
by International to lick the toughest jobs. 

The new International line includes 
all sizes from the '2-ton delivery up to 
powerful 6-wheelers. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





FREE MOVIE —'SINGING WHEELS” 
Thrilling 22-minute feature produced by 
Motor Truck Committee, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. Now ready for club and 
organization meetings. Write to Harvester. 


> For ten years more heavy-duty Internationals have been sold than any other make 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Flood of Debate Sweeps Nation 


as World Crisis Becomes Acute 


Stimson and Pepper Talks 
Add New Fuel to Convoy Blaze; 
Public Looks to Roosevelt 


Though half the world spoke of the fu- 
ture in frightened whispers, fearful of the 
concentration camp or worse, 132,000,000 
Americans last week continued to differ 
out loud. Millions of hot words streamed 
out over the radio, at street corners and 
crossroads, in halls and_ schoolhouses, 
around dinner tables and cracker barrels. 

Would Britain make it? Would America 
convoy? Would convoys bring war? 
Where would it be fought? How long 
would it last? And what then? 

From the Florida Everglades to the 
great pine forests of Washington State, 
Americans asked themselves, asked each 
other, told each other, polled each other. 

The Republican, GOP magazine, polled 
9,205 party leaders and found that 52 per 
cent of the 1,120 who replied opposed 
sending any military or naval aid, al- 
though 54 per cent admitted that war be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
would be inevitable if Britain went down. 























Detroit News 


Who Could Object to a Chaperon 
Short of Convoy? 


The Women’s National Committee to 
Keep the United States Out of War an- 
nounced that a nationwide survey of 
women showed 94.9 per cent opposed to 
involvement in any foreign war. 

The General Council of the National 
League of Women Voters voted to push a 
campaign to arouse the public to “the 
grave threat to democracy and American 
security brought about by continued ag- 
gression.” 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women adopted a resolution endors- 
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Kansas City Star 


Which Way, America? 


ing “an immediate foreign policy . . . di- 
rected toward recognition of a common 
cause with all the nations resisting totali- 
tarian aggression, and the furnishing of 
whatever aid we can give to make this 
resistance more effective.” 

Following the recent example of nearly 
every college in the land, 1,000 Princeton 
students signed a manifesto opposing mili- 


tary or naval aid for Britain, and another 
1,000 signed a manifesto calling for con- 
voys immediately. 

Milo J. Warner, commander of the 
American Legion, whose executive com- 
mittee had endorsed “American convoys 
for American ships, if necessary,” an- 
nounced that the nation’s largest veterans’ 
organization, “now comprising 1,078,000 
men, will support the President and Con- 
gress in any move they deem necessary to 
the best interests of this country, even 
though this means involvement.” 

Rallies and speeches were the order of 
the day, and their two largest sponsor 
groups, the America First Committee and 
the Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, had a busy week. 

The Aid-Allies organization sponsored 
the largest gathering, packing 22,000 into 
Madison Square Garden to hear Wendell 
L. Willkie and Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia plead for more drastic action 
against the Axis. An overflow crowd of 
10,000 in the street joined with those in- 
side in memorializing President Roosevelt 
that “it remains for you, as the elected 
leader of a free people, to so execute their 
will that these machines . . . shall be de- 


livered . . . If this means convoys ... we 
call upon you . 
The following day the committee called 


. . to supply them.” 
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Phoenix Republic and Gazette Syndicate 
Who Was That Convoy I Saw 
You With Last Night? 
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New Yorkers rallied to the British cause ... while Chicagoans heckled Halifax 


for a six-point program for America: dec- 
laration of a state of full national emer- 
gency, use of the naval and air forces to 
protect the bridge of ships, cooperation 
with Britain and her allies to safeguard 
the Atlantic and Pacific from further Axis 
aggression, effective aid to China including 
an embargo on Japan, freezing of Axis 
assets, and a declaration that the United 
States is prepared to assume its full re- 
sponsibility in working out a peace to fol- 
low Axis defeat. 

Insisting that such steps would bring 
war to a nation ill prepared for it, the 
America First Committee sent its ace 
speakers to stump the country. Sen. Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, 
winding up a 7,340-mile swing through 22 
states, took potshots at Willkie, “the 
barefoot boy of Wall Street, who loves 
platform dive bombing,” and reiterated: 
“It is flatly an issue of war or peace, de- 
mocracy or dictatorship; and one man, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, will decide it.” 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark, Missouri Demo- 
crat, begged hearers to “raise the voice of 
the great majority of Americans who are 
opposed to war against those last one or 
two irremediable steps which will make it 
too late to turn back.” And Sen. Gerald 
P. Nye, North Dakota Republican, warned 
a Long Island audience that “even with 
our help, England cannot win the Roose- 
velt war.” 

In Minneapolis the noninterventionists 
climaxed their week with a rally addressed 
by their most colorful speaker, Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Undaunted by a Gallup survey 
showing that 63 per cent of those ques- 
tioned disagreed with the sentiments he 
has repeatedly expressed, the former Re- 
serve colonel charged that the American 
people had not been given an opportunity 
to vote on “the issue of foreign war” in 
the last election, “and yet we are now told 
that we must go to Europe to fight for 
the very princinles of democracy that 


were denied to us in our own country last 
November.” 

Sunday night, ex-President Hoover took 
to the air waves to oppose convoys as a 
disservice to Britain, in that they might 
precipitate war, thus create the necessity 
for husbanding America’s weapons at 
home, and hence lessen aid to London. 

“In the past ten days,” Hoover noted, 
“we have had many speeches . . . the 
meaning of which is to drive the American 
people into this war... As I have listened 
to these speeches it has constantly re- 
curred to my mind that the problem be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt is far more difficult 
and complex than many of these speakers 
imagined . the undetermined weapon 
against Hitler is air power . . . England 
needs bomber planes . . . If we join this 
war ... we will have to use a larger part 
of our air production to defend our own 
coast cities ... If we stay out ... we can 
take more risks in parting with our tools 
of war ... By no hasty or emotional act 
must we jeopardize the aid to Britain and 
the future of America.” 

As tempers rose, picket parades mush- 
roomed on many a sidewalk. In Chicago, 
Lord Halifax, British Ambassador, was 
greeted by signs denouncing aid to Britain 
and advocating: “Send Halifax to Hali- 
fax.” In New York, Student Defenders of 
Democracy enlisted passersby for signa- 
tures to resolutions urging convoys. 

Nowhere was the cleavage of thought 
more in evidence than in the halls of Con- 
gress. During debate in the House on the 
Bland Bill to give the President authority 
to acquire 450,000 tons of idle foreign ship- 
ping in United States ports, two Geor- 
gians, Rep. Eugene E. Cox and Chairman 
Carl Vinson of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, clashed on the subject of convoys, 
Vinson supporting them and his legisla- 
tive neighbor opposing them. The House 
finally passed the measure, 266 to 120, but 
not without tacking on an amendment 


which would deduct the price of foreign 
government-owned vessels from their 
World War debts. 

As the ship-purchase fight passed to the 
Senate this week, however, an out-ani-out 
showdown on convoys impended, wit! 
some Administration leaders 
the test and wiser heads among the isola- 
tionists frantically counseling Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey, New Hampshire Republican, 
to withdraw his proposed 
amendment, lest its almost certain defeat 
be construed by the Administration as a 
tacit Senate endorsement of convoys 

The general public and Congressional 
confusion over the whole problem of en- 
suring a steady flow of weapons to the 
British was further muddled by a conflict 
over figures for ship sinkings and lost 
Lend-Lease cargoes. For several weeks thi 
rumor had been floating around the capital 
that 40 per cent of the weapons sent to th 
British had been sunk. Seeking the facts, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vanderberg, Michigan Re- 
publican and member of the Commerc 
Committee, asked Rear Admiral Emon 
S. Land, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, for government figures. Land re- 
ported that between Jan. 1 and April 30 
only 158 vessels of 781,914 gross tons had 
been sunk, and that only twelve cargoes 
of Lend-Lease aid had been lost. 

A storm immediately arose, in London 
as well as Washington, for the figures were 
branded as misleading. As critics tackled 
the issue, one of them, Raymond Clap- 
per, Scripps-Howard columnist, exploded: 
“The remarkable thing about Admiral 
Land’s offering only newspaper reports is 
that for weeks Sir Arthur Salter . . . has 
been here negotiating for help . . . Didn't 
he tell anybody anything around here’ 

If our government has the facts, the Sen- 
ate is entitled to them. If our government 
has not tried to get the facts, why not’ 
If our government has tried to get the 
facts and the British have refused them, 
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then the British have a hell of a nerve. 
Whatever the trouble, Congress is being 
given @ run-around.” 

On Saturday, to help settle the row, the 
British Admiralty brought out its April 
report earlier than had been planned. It 
listed losses of 106 ships totaling 488,124 
tons, although the Admiralty breakdown 
indicated that less than 300,000 tons had 
been sunk in the Atlantic. The Lon- 
don report placed twelve-month losses 
at 4,734,407 tons, and those for the 
entire war unofficially at 6,078,330 
tons. 

In the midst of such apparent conflicts 
and confusions, Americans looked to 
Washington for leadership, hoping as they 
had hoped for weeks that the President 
would clarify the picture. Last week men 
who have come to be accepted as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s spokesmen spoke out more 
frankly than any Administration leader 
had spoken before. 

Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida Democrat, 
led off on May 6 with a blistering speech 
on the Senate floor. Urging America to 
“oet tough” with the dictators, Pepper 
specifically advocated that this country 
and Britain seize Greenland, Iceland, the 
Azores, the Cape Verdes, and Dakar; per- 
mit American fliers to volunteer for serv- 
ice with China, take American bombers to 
the Orient, and, “in an inadvertent way,” 
reduce Tokyo to “a shambles.” 

In more restrained language, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson took to the radio 
networks that night to ask that the Navy 
be used to guarantee delivery of cargoes 
to Britain. The next day Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox boasted that the Navy 
was “readier than ever.” And later in the 
week Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard called on America to “take risks” 
to insure the delivery of democracy’s 
weapons. 

Such “official” pronouncements were gen- 
erally construed as build-ups for the Presi- 
dent’s long-heralded speech to the Pan 
American Union, originally set for May 14 
but at the last minute postponed to May 
27, presumably because of a stomach ail- 
ment from which Mr. Roosevelt suffered 
all last week. The illness did not, however, 
render the Chief Executive idle. Following 
his call for a drastic speedup in bomber 
production, the Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that it had acquired the services 
of 52 more merchant ships for the 2,000,- 
000-ton aid-Britain pool, and that Ameri- 
can ships shortly would be sailing to the 
Red Sea. 

Meanwhile, the world no less than 
America awaited Mr. Roosevelt’s words. 
Stocks had dropped sharply in Tokyo fol- 
lowing Stimson’s speech. The Japan Times 
Advertiser noted that Lindbergh was caus- 
ing “American disunity, which undermines 
the democracies and strengthens the Axis 
cause.” Berlin, which for the third time 
protested the seizure of two German 
freighters here, shouted that the Presi- 
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dent’s mind was affected. Rome even had 
Mr. Roosevelt in an insane asylum. And 
in Manila, Manuel Quezon, Philippine 
President, agreed with the view of Capt. 
James Roosevelt, now in Cairo as a Ma- 
rine Corps observer, that America “al- 
ready is in the war.” 


Significance-——~— 


The President faced his all-important 
speech this week with the realization that 
he was on a spot. To a certain extent his 
British friends had contributed to putting 
him there. A good many Americans, too, 
interventionists and noninterventionists 
alike, had made matters more difficult for 
him. And, finally, he himself was some- 
what at fault. 

By their reluctance to abandon nones- 
sential trade routes and to keep the Ad- 
ministration in Washington informed of 
the true situation at all times, the British 
have raised needless doubts and conflicts 
of purpose on this side of the Atlantic. By 
their constantly changing tactics in this 
swift-moving war, which time after time 
have shifted the emphasis both on weap- 
ons and on their desired destination, the 
British have made it extremely difficult 
for this country to adjust its priorities of 
production and delivery. Only recently 
have the British settled down to a more 
or less definite notion of the order in which 
they want weapons and the order in which 
they want them distributed as among de- 
livery points in the British Isles, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Far East. Because this 





country obviously could not produce 
everything all at once, it has been impos- 
sible, until now, for Washington to work 
out production and shipping priorities on 
a basis of long-term British needs. 

As for Americans, too many of them 
have been talking of too many things 
about which they knew too little. The re- 
sult frequently has been a distortion of 
perspective and a misplacing of emphasis. 
In the shipping controversy, for example, 
the amount of Lend-Lease aid sunk to date 
is less significant than the total tonnage 
sunk. The British Admiralty’s latest fig- 
ures indicate, as previous reports have 
steadily indicated, that losses are running 
more than 5,000,000 tons a year. Britain 
is building about 1,000,000 tons of new 
shipping this year. The United States is 
building about the same amount. Obvious- 
ly, unless the gap is to be closed by new 
building, by the reapportionment of trade 
routes, now in progress, and/or by a dimi- 
nution of sinkings, the time will come when 
there simply won’t be enough ships to 
carry Lend-Lease goods. And these goods 
will be no more useful on American docks 
than they would be at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

Similarly, even the much-abused convoy 
issue has angles that some of the best- 
intentioned interventionists apparently 
have overlooked. British naval authorities 
are reported as having said that America’s 
“shadow fleet” in the Atlantic is not big 
enough to swing an airtight convoy job 
clear across the ocean. Yet American na- 
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Picketing a Paragon: Richard Stackhouse gave the bird to He 


nry 
Lamar, Kansas City’s ‘ideal husband,’ who does little chores about the 


house without having to be prodded by the missus. 
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val authorities certainly are not prepared 
to remove the main fleet from the Pacific, 
with Japan poised menacingly toward the 
Philippines and the East Indies. 

Finally, the President had been at fault 
for not taking Congress an the country 
into his confidence. 

What had been needed was a unified 
plan of action—simple enough and practi- 
cal enough for the American people to 
grasp, and, having grasped it, to settle 
matters once and for all by endorsing or 
repudiating it. Such a plan appears now to 
be crystallizing. It is born of the some- 
what belated realization, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that Britain and the United 
States together at the moment are in no 
position to police the seven seas, occupy 
every island and key fortress not already 
occupied by the Axis, and defend the Brit- 
ish Isles, all at the same time. 

Consequently, London and Washington 
xppear to be near agreement on the strat- 
egy of attrition as the best, and indeed the 
only, way of achieving the common pur- 
pose: defeat of the aggressor powers. In 
this battle, which experts agree might last 
several years, the Axis Powers would hold 
Europe, parts of Asia, and possibly parts 
of Africa. The Anglo-American allies would 
hold the open seas, the preponderance of 
vital raw materials, and eventually, it is 
hoped, mastery of the air. As the latter 
was achieved, the Axis’ industrial poten- 
tial would be systematically destroyed 
and, with it, the capacity to make war. 

The important thing to remember about 
this whole strategy is that, as Hoover in- 
dicated, it is a strategy based on the prem- 

ise that the chances of success will grow 
steadily through the coming monthis, as 
America’s industrial effort hits its full 
stride—provided the applecart is not up- 
set prematurely. That is why Mr. Roose- 
velt is feeling his way cautiously with 
patrols instead of convoys. The President 
is less eager than some of his advisers to 
take on the whole world in the summer of 
1941. 


Box-Car Congress 


“What Hitler did to Europe’s nothing 
to what he’s done to us,” Jeff Davis, King 
Emperor of the Hoboes, lamented last 
week, pointing to the “desertion” of 200,- 
000 Knights of the Road to defense jobs. 

Notwithstanding, all this week, 500- 
odd gay-cats, gandy dancers, pearl div- 
ers, mush fakirs, kywahs, and kewahs* 
have been meeting in Jersey City, N.J., 
endorsing national defense and aid to Brit- 
ain. The occasion is the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the Hoboes of America, Inc., 
officially known as the International Itin- 





*Respectively defined in the Hobo Glossary 
as: one who works a bit, then “lives” a bit; 
shovel worker; dishwasher; umbrella mender; 
petty salesman; one who makes and _ sells 
articles. 


erant Workers Union. Grown from 32 
“gentlemen of the road” in 1908, the or- 
ganization now claims a membership of 
more than 1,000,000 and is open to “any- 
one who commutes to work—provided he 
has the American spirit and the nation’s 
welfare at heart.” 

Standing 100 per cent behind President 
Roosevelt, the Hoboes endorsed convoys 
by asking pointedly: “Why make muni- 
tions, planes, and matériel for the Brit- 
ish, if someone is going to sink them in 
the Atlantic?” 
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Louisiana Overhaul 


After twelve years of dictatorial rule by 
Huey Long and the assassinated King- 
fish’s political heirs, a new era dawned in 
Louisiana on May 14, 1940, when Sam 
Houston Jones, a politically inexperienced 
small-town attorney, was inaugurated Gov- 
ernor. Last week Jones pointed with pride 
to his first year’s reforms. 

In twelve months, the state government 
has been thoroughly revamped. An over- 
lapping scramble of nearly 200 government 
agencies was streamlined into twenty de- 
partments. The state payroll was sliced 
from the normal 12,000 to 5,000. Govern- 
ment pay envelopes were protected by law 
from the notorious “de-ducts” of 5 to 15 
per cent which formerly filled political war 























































Wide World 
Gov. and Mrs. Jones marked 1 year 


chests. A central purchasing department 
which advertises for bids was established, 
and government books were opened for 
public inspection. 

Along with such reforms, the cost of 
state government was slashed $2,000,000 
a year, while tax collections were increased 
$4,000,000. This made possible the repeal 
of the 1 per cent sales tax and the reduc- 
tion of auto licenses from an average $15 
to a flat $3. And the State Crime Commis- 
sion, estimating that a total of $25,000,000 


NEWSWEEK 


had been looted from the state during th, 
twelve Long years, boasted that it had 4). 
ready recovered $912,455 in cash, unpaii 
income taxes, and state-owned oil lands. 
The law, meanwhile, has dealt roughjy 
with Huey Long’s heirs. Seymour Weiss, 
New Orleans hotel man, is serving foy, 
years for mail fraud and income-tax eya. 
sion. James Monroe Smith, former preg. 
dent of Louisiana State University, is jy 
jail for eight to 24 years for embezzling 
university funds to play the grain markets. 
Ex-Gov. Richard W. Leche is under « tep. 
year sentence for mail fraud, which he x 
appealing to the Supreme Court, and faces 
three other indictments. Robert S. Maestri, 
multi-millionaire Mayor of New Orleans, js 
being sued by the state for return of $995, 
000 in profits on oil stocks allegedly ac. 
quired illegally. Even ex-Gov. James 4 
Noe, who helped Jones defeat ex-Goy, 
Earl Long, Huey’s brother, is under in. 
dictment for evasion of income taxes. 
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Big Three in Pay 


Louis B. Mayer, vice president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, who was born 
in Minsk, Russia, on the 4th of July 55 
years ago, learned last week that he had 
retained for the third year in a row his 
rank as the highest-paid American. The 
SEC reported that he earned $697,048 in 
1940, an increase of $8,677 over his 1939 
total. On that salary Mayer would pay, 
under the 1940 rate but not counting de- 
ductions, a Federal income tax of about 
$485,000, enough to buy a Flying Fortress, 
with a pursuit plane thrown in for good 
measure. 

Second in earnings was Eugene G, Grace, 
who earned $478,144 as president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. last year and _pre- 
sumably had to shell out $315,000 to the 
Federal government. Third was George W. 
Hill, whose $458,415 salary as president 
of the American Tobacco Co. would indi- 
income tax of about $300,000. 
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War Co-respondent 


To the long list of offenses charged to 
Adolf Hitler, that of being a “co-respond- 
ent” in a divorce case was added last 
week. 

Sidney J. Barnard, a West Palm Beach, 
Fla., mechanic, sued to dissolve his ten- 
year marriage with Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard 
of Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, England. 
on the ground of desertion, accusing her of 
refusing to accompany him to this country. 
In her formal answer, Mrs. Barnard said 
she was unable to join him because of the 
“machinations, generally unsocial conduct, 
and aggressive attitude of a third party, 
one A. Hitler.” She had written him to 
this effect, she added, but the letters were 
delayed by the “lack of cooperation of the 
aforementioned third party.” 
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Antarctica Prize 
Byrd’s Report Stresses Value 


of Palmerland as Naval Base 


Antarctica, so named because it is the 
geographical antithesis of the Arctic, is 
the fifth largest of the world’s seven con- 
tinents and the most isolated. Literally a 
howling wilderness of ice and snow over 
which the winds whistle at an average 
rate of 50 miles per hour and the tempera- 
ture drops to 130 degrees below zero, 
Antarctica has no permanent inhabitants, 
except penguins and other birds, and vir- 
tually no mammal or plant life. Presum- 
ably no woman has set foot on its shores. 

On the other hand, Antarctica is a po- 
tential base for an air route between South 
America and the Antipodes, and a rich 
source of whale oil, and possibly coal, 
copper, and iron. Thus, ten nations, in- 
cluding the United States, have made un- 
official claims to parts of its territory. 





their penguin friends to return'to Boston, where the Admiral greeted them 


America’s final claims were staked out 
by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 52, 
who returned from Antarctica in May 
1940. Last week Byrd welcomed 36 
members of his third expedition to the 
South Polar continent on their return to 
Boston from the West Base aboard the 
supply ship North Star, after an absence 
of eighteen months, and made public a 
list of the expedition’s accomplishments. 
The outstanding achievement of the ven- 
ture, financed and sponsored by the gov- 
ernment at a cost of $521,000, was de- 
scribed as the discovery of the value of 
Palmerland, 600 miles directly south of 
Cape Horn, as a naval base. It was near 
Palmerland on Deception Island that a 
German naval repair station was found re- 
cently and destroyed, presumably by the 
British (Newsweek, May 12). 

The expedition’s other accomplishments 
tentatively were listed as: the mapping of 
1,100 miles of the South Pacific coastline, 
thus paving the way for the United States 
to press claims to 1,000,000 square miles; 
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meteorological observations which may 
revolutionize weather forecasting, inas- 


much as a good share of the world’s 
weather is “manufactured” in the Antarc- 
tic refrigerators; medical tests which indi- 
cated that diabetes sufferers should shun 
frigid climates; and the development of 
glass substitutes to replace fillings in 
teeth, which contracted under the extreme 
cold and fell out. 

The North Star and the second Byrd 
ship, Bear of Oakland, which is due to ar- 
rive with 24 men from the East Base May 
20, probably will go into patrol service in 
Greenland waters. The famous $150,000 
snowmobile, Penguin I, was abandoned to 
the elements 
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Green Mountain Dun 


Midway in the War of 1812, Vermont, 
first state to join the Union after the orig- 
inal thirteen colonies, recalled its militia 
from the battle line at Plattsburg, N.Y., 





















Miami News Service 


Hemispheric solidarity: Latin-American naval chiefs saw U.S. defenses 


because “the military strength and re- 
sources of this State must be reserved for 
its own defense and protection exclusively.” 

Notwithstanding, the Green Mountain 
Boys returned to the war and played a 
conspicuous part in the land and naval 
engagements which wrested control of 
Lake Champlain from the British. And the 
state, which spent $39,478 in equipping 
and training its troops, advanced $7,322 to 
the Federal government in loans. Sub- 
tracting a payment of $4,421 in 1820, the 
account has multiplied with interest until 
it now totals $92,868. 

A fortnight ago, the Senate passed a 
resolution approving payment of the bill, 
as it had several times before. Last week, 
the Senate shipped the measure along to 
the House with the cagy calculation that 
it would die a lingering death, as had 
others before it. 


Alien Crackdown 


“The secret weapon of the Nazis has 
been the failure of nation after nation to 
recognize and deal with ... . non-military 
invasion,” Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson warned the United States last 
week. Whereupon he promptly directed a 
nation-wide roundup of Axis aliens illegally 
in the country. 

Without warning, at 4 a.m. May 7, immi- 
gration officials who had been secretly re- 
inforced from the Mexican and Canadian 
border patrols struck simultaneously in 
German-populated Yorkville and other sec- 
tions of New York. They routed out of 
bed and carted t» Ellis Island German 


seamen who had been employed on Stand- 
ard Oil tankers before the outbreak of war 
and, since the British blockade had pre- 
vented their return to Germany, had over- 
stayed the legal limit of 60 days, which 
Jackson last week lowered to 30. In a doz- 
en other ports from Miami to San Fran- 
cisco, the roundup continued until 200 
Nazi sailors had been seized, two-thirds of 
them in New York. Because deportation 
to Germany is impossible, in view of the 
blockade, they will be interned. 

Likewise without warning, Manfred Zapp 
and Guenther Tonn, German representa- 
tives of Transocean News Service, were 
picked up in New York on Jackson’s or- 
ders, to face deportation proceedings. The 
two were charged with having continued 
to spread Nazi propaganda while free on 
bail since March, when they were indicted 
for failure to register as foreign agents 
(Newsweek, March 24). 

On May 9, the Italian holiday celebrat- 
ing the fifth anniversary of the conquest 
of Ethiopia, Jackson directed the roundup 
of 114 Italians who had been imported to 
work at the Italian Pavilion of the New 
York World’s Fair. They were served with 
deportation warrants for overstaying their 
permits and accepting employment. 

Meanwhile other legal steps were taken 
in the crackdown. United States District 
Judge John C. Knox directed the National 
City Bank of New York to freeze all cred- 
its of I.G, Farbenindustrie A.G., the Ger- 
man dye trust, in order to compel it to an- 
swer an antitrust indictment for conspir- 
acy to create a magnesium monopoly. 


4 A different sort of a crackdown occurred 
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late Monday night in front of the Whit. 
House in Washington when some twenty 
pickets of the American Peace Mobiliza. 
tion, a Communist-tainted organizatiop, 
were set upon by a group of soldiers an( 
Marines. A police riot squad quickly broke 
up the skirmishing, however. The placard; 
of the APM members, who had been pick. 
eting on a 24-hour basis since Friday, read: 
“No convoys, no AEF, no incident tg 
plunge us into war.” 





Week in the Nation 


Nereusors: Ranking officers of ten Lat. 
in-American pavies opened a three-week 
tour of United States naval vessels, ship. 
yards, and bases with a visit to Wash. 
ington, where Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace greeted them in Spanish, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull urged collaboration 
“in every practical way” for mutua! de- 
fense, and Chief of Naval Operations Har. 
old R. Stark recommended expansion of 
Latin base facilities. The Good Neighbor 
Week was marred by the death of Capt, 
Rafael Suarez Rivas, crack Bolivian Arm) 
pilot, when his newly purchased biplane 
crashed and burned a few seconds after 
taking off from the Washington airport on 
a 10,000-mile good-will flight to La Paz. 


Jupce: President Roosevelt appointed 
Sherman Minton, 50-year-old White House 
Administrative Assistant and Democratic 
ex-Senator from Indiana, to a lifelong. 
$12,500-a-year job as judge of the Seventh 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, covering 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


ConcressMAN: Carter Manasco, Ala- 
bama lawyer and secretary to the late 
Speaker of the House William B. Bank- 
head, was nominated for Bankhead’s form- 
er seat in the Democratic primary, normal- 
ly tantamount to election. The vacancy 
was created by the resignation of Rep. 
Walter Will Bankhead, the Speaker’s neph- 


ew, after one month’s service. 


Crasu: On May 9, Benjamin Brew- 
ster, 33-year-old New York investment 
broker, and his wife, the former Leonie « 
Bary Lyon, took off in their private plane 
from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, on a 
jaunt to Warren, Ohio. But they failed to 
reach their destination. After a two-day 
search by 70 planes, the wreckage of their 
ship was found strewn over a mountain 
ridge 20 miles northeast of Lewiston, Pa. 
Both Brewster, an experienced pilot with 
1,000 flying hours, and his wife were found 
dead by a rescue party. 


Mayor: Fletcher Bowron, 53-year-old 
Mayor of Los Angeles who was raised from 
the Superior Court in 1938 in a “cleanup” 
campaign during which Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw was recalled, was reelected to « full 
four-year term by 30,000 votes over Cily 
Councilman Stephen W. Cunningham. also 
a Republican. 
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Hess’ Flight to British Isles 


Marks Curious Turn in War 


Other Mysteries Abound, 
Including the Sudden Emergence 


of Stalin as Red Premier 


On the night of May 10, a twin-engined 
Messerschmitt 110 flashed through the 
ver Scotland. Before the RAF could 


Ss kies ‘ 


» take action, the German plane crashed to 


earth. Shortly afterward a parachutist was 
found on the estate of the Duke of Hamil- 


' ton at Dungavel, Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 


The man wore a German officer’s uniform 
and suffered from a broken ankle. 

Removed to a Glasgow hospital, the of- 
ficer became an object of extraordinary 
suspicion. He was far above the age asso- 
ciated with Nazi pilots. His plane carried 
insufficient fuel for a return flight to Ger- 
many. Finally, he was reported to have 
asked to be taken to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. Then, after first giving his name as 
Horn, the prisoner revealed his real iden- 
tity: Rudolf Hess, Deputy Fiihrer of the 
Reich, No. 3 in the Nazi hierarchy after 
Hitler and Goring. To confirm his identity, 
Hess had brought along pictures of himself 
at different ages—one indication that his 
landing in Britain was no mistake. 

The sensational prize capture was 
hushed by the British Government for two 
days. Actually, the first news of the disap- 
pearance of Hess came from Berlin. On 
May 12 Nazi party headquarters an- 
nounced that Hess had taken off in a 
plane at Augsburg and that he had crashed 
or met with some other misfortune. As the 
Berlin radio announced that the Deputy 
Fiihrer had committed suicide, Nazi offi- 
cials prepared for all contingencies by de- 
claring that Hess suffered from a mental 
derangement. “A letter left behind him,” 
said the statement, “showed, unfortunate- 
ly, in its confusion that Party Member 
Hess was a victim of mental illusions.” 
Hess’ two adjutants, the Nazis said, had 
been told not to let him fly, and were ar- 
rested for disobeying orders. 


Motive 


The parachute arrival of Hess not only 
might have come out of fiction; it did. Last 
summer a British author, Peter Fleming, 
wrote in “The Flying Visit” of how Hitler 
dropped out of the sky on Britain. Just as 
Hess sought the Duke of Hamilton—the 
young sportsman who flew over Mount 
Everest in 1938—so Hitler went looking for 
some important personage. Eventually, the 
fictional Fiihrer won a prize at a fancy- 
dress ball for impersonating himself, could 
make nobody believe in him, and finally 
was dropped over Germany. 


In the case of Hess, the British were less 
interested in his final disposal than in his 
motive for coming. Hess belonged to the 
Nazi group which disliked cooperation with 
Russia, and in the Moscow treason trial of 
January 1937 had been named as the Ger- 
man who plotted with Trotsky to overthrow 
Stalin. And, although the rumor naturally 
spread in London that he had arrived with 
peace proposals, the pieces of the puzzle 
seemed to fall into a less improbable pat- 
tern: that, having broken with the Fiihrer 
over his policy of cooperation with Stalin, 
Hess feared for his life and fled to the only 
possible refuge. 

And the probability was bolstered by a 
forecast in the news on the same day that 
Hess’ flight became known—an item likely 
further to discomfit the anti-Russian fac- 
tion in Germany. It was that Hitler and 
Mussolini soon would meet with Stalin, 
now that he is Soviet Premier and can 
meet them on equal terms according to 
protocol, to plan new moves against Brit- 
ain. 

The known Nazi split over the Russian 
policy was not the only possible cause of a 
split between Hitler and his trusted dep- 
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Hess, No. 3 Nazi, took flight 


uty, however. Hess also had done much of 
the negotiating with Ramon Serrano Sufier 
to make Spain help the Axis, and only last 
week Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
cleaned many of Serrano Sufier’s men out 
of key posts, which was a sharp setback 
to German hopes. 

The mystery had far too many angles to 
be cleared up in a hurry. In locating the 





estate he wanted in Scotland at night, Hess 
navigated well enough to give a “Who’s 
looney now?” retort to the explanations of 
his former Nazi comrades. That didn’t ex- 
plain how he got hold of a Luftwaffe plane. 
And, although Hess possesses enough mili- 
tary and political secrets to make him in- 
valuable if he is sincere, the whole episode 
was so fantastic that there was always the 
possibility he might have been sent in a 
melodramatic move to befuddle British 
opinion by giving false hopes to any who 
might welcome the prospect of peace. 


Deputy 

Of all the Nazi leaders, 47-year-old Hess 
was the closest to Hitler. A disgruntled 
veteran of the World War, twice wounded 
on the western front, a combat fighter at 
the time of the Armistice, he joined the 
Nazis in 1920, was wounded again while 
fighting Communists, and had his head 
cracked while defending the Fiihrer in a 
beer-hall fracas. After the abortive Munich 
Putsch of 1923, when Hitler went to jail, 
Hess took refuge on the estate of Gen. 
Karl Haushofer, founder of the German 
school of Geopolitik. It was through 
Hess that Hitler met Haushofer and 
thus got many of the expansionist theories 
in the Nazi ideology (Newsweek, Feb. 
17). 

As Deputy Fiihrer, Hess shared with Dr. 
Robert Ley the control of the Nazi party 
machinery. Hess, 6 feet tall and brawny, 
also made Hitler’s health and safety his 
chief concern. The public dubbed him 
“Fraulein, the Fiihrer’s governess.” He 
was also called “The Egyptian,” a refer- 
ence to his bushy black hair and swarthy 
skin—un-Aryan characteristics that came 
presumably from the fact he was born 
in Egypt and never saw Germany till he 
was 10 years old. Those in inner circles 
spoke of the “inhuman stare” of his green 
eyes under beetling black brows that met 
over the bridge of his nose. He believes in 
faith healing and founded an institute out- 
side Dresden for such cures. 


The Air Front 


The most violent military action last 
week occurred in the air war between Brit- 
ain and Germany. The RAF directed its 
heaviest attacks of the entire war at Ger- 
man industrial centers, and night fighters 
shot down record numbers of Nazi bomb- 
ers over Britain. The Luftwaffe made dam- 
aging mass attacks on Britain, including 
London, key ports, and RAF bases. 

In Africa, the only land battlefield for 
the Axis and Britain, both sides were busy 
strengthening their forces. In the war with 
Iraq, Britain claimed military successes 
and the danger also was reduced by pres- 
sure from neighboring states on the re- 
bellious Iraqi Government. In fact, the po- 
litical front was more active than the 
military. Admiral Darlan, Vichy Vice 
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Notes on Conquest: The 
Germans in Yugoslavia 


The following notes on the German oc- 
cupation of Belgrade and the treatment of 
minority groups in conquered Yugoslavia 
were cabled to Newsweek by a corre- 
spondent who escaped from the Serbian 
capital to Turkey: 


{ Orders to German troops read: “Treat 
Slovenes individually. Determine attitudes. 
Treat Croats as friends. Treat Serbs as 
robber bandits.” For the first two days of 
the occupation individual soldiers were 
permitted to loot freely; later it was done 
more systematically. I saw trucks backed 
up to shops carting away entire stocks. 
Ironically, they took French silks which 
the Germans had taken from Paris 
and sent to Yugoslavia in payment for 
trade. 


The Gestapo accompanied the army to 





Belgrade. German troops are occupying 
every habitable house and building. They 
took over Prince Paul’s villa. They have 
constantly attempted to move into the 
legations and have thrice invaded the 
British Legation, which is under United 
States protection. Officers are living in 
sumptuous villas on Dedijne Hill, where 
the diplomats and the wealthiest people 
live. 

€ Germans are not impeding nor are they 
cooperating with the evacuation of for- 
eigners and have been 
speedily vellow-banded, and the able males 
put to street working. An investigation of 
every citizen is under way, with the most 
loyal Serbs being sought out for special 
handling. The German military studied 
motion pictures of the crowds in Terrazia 
Square when the coup d’état that preceded 
the war was staged. Traitors are identify- 
ing the most enthusiastic for rounding up. 
The most typical example of fifth-column 


missions. Jews 
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technique: A Serb officer received a phone 
call from headquarters to burn 40 aircraft 
because the Germans were coming in , 
half hour. It was a fake call, but the plane, 
were burned. However, the planes wer 
unflyable anyway because they hai! jo 
gasoline. 


* The best estimate of bombing casualtie 
in Belgrade is 7,000 killed and 12,00% jp. 
jured. 


The situation in Croatia is very tense 
There is strong suspicion that Matchek 
fostered Croatian defection. He was last 
reported under guard. Pavelitch is likewise 
in Zagreb under heaviest guard to prevent 
assassination. Croatian independence jx 
imaginary. The German military nullifies 
most orders of the Croatian authorities 
and gives them scant consideration. 4 
typical example: a Croat commissar took 
charge of Socony-Vacuum and Shell. \fter 
two days the Germans kicked him out ani 
appropriated them. 





Premier, made several visits to Paris, ap- 


parently arranging closer collaboration 
with Germany. In return the Nazis loos- 
ened the border control between occupied 
and unoccupied France and cut the charge 
of the army of occupation from $8,000,000 
to $6,000,000 a day. And on the opposite 
diplomatic front, Stalin made himself 
Premier of the Soviet Union under circum- 
stances which indicated another swing in 
Soviet policy to aid Germany (see page 
30). 


20 Months of Bombs 


In one of two night air raids of especial 
intensity on London last week, a German 
bomb crashed into the House of Commons, 
destroying it beyond repair. Others un- 
roofed Westminster Abbey and damaged 
Westminster Hall and the British Museum, 
and one put the broadcasting apparatus 
of Big Ben out of commission but left the 
four faces of the old clock still telling the 
passage of time. On each of the raids thou- 
sands of incendiaries also were dropped. 

The attack which did so much damage 
to historic buildings in the center of Lon- 
don took place on the night of May 10-11. 
That was the night when the RAF, also 
showing signs of renewed vigor all last 
week, raided Berlin, made heavier assaults 
on Hamburg and Bremen, and scattered 
bombs on ports and submarine bases up 
and down the Nazi-held Channel coast. 

These sledge-hammer blows from both 
sides represented the culmination of twenty 
months of development in the technique of 
bombing by both the RAF and the Luft- 
waffe. 


Royal Air Force 

The British tried to start out the air war 
with a bang. On Sept. 5, 1939, they staged 
a big night raid on Wilhelmshaven, the 





German naval base, but the results were 
inconclusive and when, a few weeks later, 
the RAF tried daylight raids on Helgoland, 
the Reich’s island outpost in the North 
Sea, the results were a resounding defeat 
for the British. The big Wellington bomb- 
ers proved no match for the twin-motored 
Messerschmitt 110s, then a new type just 
being put into operation. 

Then the war in the air, as on the 
ground, settled down into the long stale- 
mate of the 1939-40 winter, although the 
RAF flights over Germany dropping pam- 
phlets did give pilots invaluable knowledge 
of the problems encountered in flying over 
the Reich. 

About all the British got out of the 
unsuccessful campaign in Norway was the 
knowledge that their bombers were too 
vulnerable. Hence they began the large- 
scale installation of the Frazer-Nash power- 
driven gun turrets on their big planes, 
which was a long step forward in giving the 
bombers protection against fighters. 

With the opening of the German drives 
in Holland, Belgium, and France, the RAF 
finally rained bombs instead of pamphlets 
on objectives in Germany, concentrating 
on the Rhineland. But before this cam- 
paign could get going, demands by the 
French General Staff forced the British to 
concentrate a good part of their bomber 
force against the forward march of the 
German Army. Some of these attacks were 
by daylight and some by night. In both, 
the British losses were extremely heavy 
and apparently without commensurate mil- 
itary gain. 

All through the following summer the 
RAF had to content itself with a series of 
desultory attacks on North German and 
Rhineland targets, coupled with a heavy 
campaign against the invasion ports. Then, 
with the coming of the longer nights in 
the fall, the British began to put into ef- 
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fect their long-range “master plan” for 
the bombing of Germany. 

The brunt of the British attack was di- 
rected against four categories of objectives: 
(1) airdromes, (2) railway centers such as 
Hamm in the Ruhr, (3) plane factories, 
and (4) oil-storage tanks and synthetic-oil 
refineries. The British have never released 
any figures indicating just how heavy these 
attacks were, but they appear to have been 
conducted by small groups of planes which 
made great efforts at accurate bombing of 
the relatively small targets. Pilots told of 
running back and forth over targets for 
nearly an hour in an endeavor to straddle 
them with sticks of bombs (see cut, page 
25). The Germans claimed relatively |ittle 
damage was done. 

From the first of this year on, however, 
the British tactics underwent a significant 
change. First of all, there were indications 
that a considerably larger force of planes 
was at the disposal of the Bomber Com- 
mand. No exact figures were given, but 
from some indications the British were oc- 
casionally able to use between 200 anc 300 
planes in a night. The Germans admitted 
the increasing weight of the attacks, in- 
cluding many casualties in towns like Han- 
over and Bremen. Furthermore, the British 
increasingly turned to the use of the incen- 
diary bomb. The attacks were also more 
and more centered on a single city every 
night. Pilots no longer told of long runs 
over selected targets but of simply <rop- 
ping their bombs in great flaming areas. 
And, finally, the emphasis of the bombing 
shifted, with far and away the greatest 
attention being given to shipbuilding cen- 
ters and submarine bases in France. 

Last week’s raids, especially those on 
Hamburg and Bremen, represented a long 
step forward in this general direction for 
the RAF. For the first time it was able to 
strike back with a force comparable to 
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that with which the Germans have been 
hitting Britain. The RAF also seemed to 
have a technical edge on the Luftwaffe in 
two particulars. One was in planes. The 
British have been able to put into opera- 
tion more powerful craft than any the 
Germans have used for regular night 
bombing as yet. Some of these are the 
newly arrived American 20-ton Boeing and 
Consolidated bombers, which carry 4 tons 
of bombs. Others are the British Man- 
chester; Halifax, and Stirling heavy bomb- 
= last = ai . 

The other British advantage lay in 
bombs. Stories from London recently have 
told of a new superbomb, superior to any 
possessed by either side heretofore. No 
real details have been released concerning 
it, but it has been described as having five 
times the striking power of anything 
dropped previously and there have been 
hints that it contains an explosive more 


a FF  owerful than TNT. 
Luftwaffe 


Like the British, the Germans started 
the war with raids on naval bases. The 
di Nazis first struck at warships lying in the 
Firth of Forth and then at the great naval 
anchorage of Scapa Flow. The only result 
was superficial damage to British ships— 
and losses to German planes. 

The Luftwaffe spent a good portion of 
the long “phony war” winter of 1939-40 in 














under orders not to bomb British cities. 
Even during the Norwegian and French 
campaigns, the Nazis scrupulously re- 
frained from dropping explosives on 
British soil and the evacuation ships from 
Dunkerque were not pursued into British 
ports. All this had a decided political ring 
to it and apparently was designed to pave 
the way for the Fiihrer’s peace offer in 
June. 

It was only a few weeks after the 
British rejection of this proposal that the 
Nazis opened their heavy attacks on 
shipping in the Channel and ports along 
the south coast of Britain. These were 
made in broad daylight and first revealed 
the vulnerability of the Stuka dive bomb- 
ers, which had done such damage in 
Poland. The Spitfire and Hurricane fight- 
ers turned them back with heavy losses. 

The next phase was the mass daylight 
raids on London and on the southeastern 
corner of Britain last August, September, 
and October. These attacks were obvious- 
ly tied in with the German preparations 
for invasion. Another reason for them, 
however, was political—an effort to drive 
the government from London and break 
down the administration of the country. 
Despite the terrific losses inflicted by the 
RAF, the British themselves have ad- 
mitted that the attacks stopped, not be- 
cause of the losses to the Luftwaffe in 
planes but because the bombing had ob- 
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The Luftwaffe then took a leaf out of 
the RAF’s book and turned to night raid- 
ing. But it attempted little precision bomb- 
ing, possibly because of a shortage of crews 
highly trained in night flying. Instead, its 
attacks were conducted in mass and made 
on whole areas. At first the objective was 
primarily London but, beginning with the 
raid on Coventry in November, tremen- 
dous forces numbering up-to 500 planes 
were concentrated on provincial towns 
one after another. In this phase, while the 
Germans tried to do as much military 
damage as possible, the ruling considera- 
tion was frankly an attempt to break the 
morale of the British people, and Nazi 
officers in off-the-record conversations 
made no effort to conceal their surprise 
that the plan had not worked. 

In the last two months these rather 
haphazard blitz attacks have, however, 
assumed a more regular strategic pattern. 
They have increasingly been directed at 
ports and shipbuilding centers, thus con- 
stituting a clear-cut phase of the Battle 
of the Atlantic. 

The Battle of the Atlantic, however, is 
in reality the struggle for the British Isles. 
The raids on ports have been varied with 
the tremendous raids on London, and this 
week the pattern extended to RAF air- 
fields. Thus the new diagram comes near 
to fulfilling the German theory of the 
function of air war. This was stated re- 
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1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began, It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British ‘attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. A great German air offensive be- 
gan against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September but failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove 
Italian forces back into Libya in twelve 
days. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

April 3-13—In East Africa, British 
enter Addis Ababa; in Libya, Italo-Ger- 
man forces push British from Bengasi to 
Egyptian-Libyan frontier, encircling To- 
bruk. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapses, and, despite fierce resistance, 
Greco-British forces cannot stop German 
Army. Greek King and government flee 
to Crete and British announce 48,000 of 
original 60,000 BEF evacuated. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19—British land strong force in 
Traq. 

May 2—Beaverbrook appointed Min- 
ister of State in British Cabinet shake- 
up. Iraqis and British clash near Bagdad. 


Last Week 
May 6-7—Stalin takes Premiership of 


U.SS.R. Churchill receives 447-3 vote of 
confidence. 


May 10—Hess, No. 3 Nazi, flees to 
Britain by plane. 
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of a people paralyzed so that an occupa- 
tion can take place more or less without 
fighting or when the threat of occupation 
breaks the last opposition of a people.” 


Night Fighters 


After losing the air Battle of Britain 
last autumn, the Germans limited their 
large-scale blitz attacks to nighttime hours. 

Since then the problem for the British 
defenders has been how to beat the night 
bombers. The Fighter Command was re- 
organized under the aggressive Air Mar- 
shal Sholto Douglas, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, then still Aircraft Production Min- 
ister, put his best research brains to work 
developing new night fighter planes and 
devices to help the pilots find their quarry. 
Men were carefully picked to fly the night 
fighters. Their training included the wear- 
ing of dark glasses, staying long hours in 
darkened rooms, and a diet featuring car- 
rots because of their high vitamin A con- 
tent, to make them see better as they 
roared through the night skies. 

Night fighters have been getting better 
all the time, although there is not much 
evidence that the improvement has been 
due to a successful mechanical detector. 
The nature of the detector or, perhaps, de- 
tectors which the British are trying nat- 
urally is a secret. Possibly it is a ray to 
detect the presence of other aircraft, but 
experts describe it as still in the experi- 
mental stage and say that progress has 





RAF pilots wear dark glasses to condition their eyes for night flying 


and each side had a larger number of 
planes in the air. 

The following table shows the increase 
in the number of planes brought down by 
the night fighters: ; 


Night Anti- Other 
Fighters Aircraft Methods Total 

January 2 11 2 15 
February 4 7 5 1G 
March 19 19 6 44 
April 49 35 3 87 
May 1-11 106 22 2 13 

Total 180 94 18 292 


In addition to the planes brought down 
in night raids, 33 have been destroyed by 
day, bringing the total score for the first 
eleven days of the month to 163. 

The two best night scores were twenty 
on May 7, when the Germans blitzed the 
great west port of Liverpool for the sev- 
enth night straight, and 33 during a fierce 
seven-hour raid on London three nights 
later. During the Liverpool raid, King 
George paid a surprise visit to a fighter 
base and kept the score sheet of the fight- 
ing. 

Among new night fighters used both in 
Britain and in attacks on Nazi planes /eav- 
ing and returning to their French and 


Belgian bases was the rakish two-motored 


American Douglas DB-7, which the Brit- 
ish have rechristened Havoc. The Air 
Ministry last week paid tribute to its night 
fighting efficiency: “The outstanding per- 
formances and excellent flying qualities of 
these aircraft have made them very popu- 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


lar with the pilots of the RAF Fighter 
Command. They say these ships are nice 
to handle, easy to land at night, and their 
performance is well up to anything that 
the Hun is putting over at night.” 


War in the Sand 


Heat Slows Africa Fighting; 
British Make Gains in Iraq 





The battle of Africa was largely one of 
supply lines. Italian and German planes 
attacked a large British convoy in the 
Western Mediterranean, but the British 
claimed that their Fleet Air Arm planes 
drove off the raids without damage to the 
ships. The fact that the British were pass- 
ing a convoy through the Mediterranean 
again, however, was an indication of the 
urgency with which they need supplies and 
equipment to reorganize the Army of the 
Nile. American equipment was also re- 
ported to be arriving in large quantities in 
the desert, and Washington prepared to 
send another fleet of ships to Suez. 

The British in turn cracked at the Axis 
lines. Units of the Royal Navy shelled 
Bengasi and intercepted two merchantmen, 
sinking both. The RAF conducted a sur- 
prise daylight raid on the airdromes at 
Catania and Comiso in Sicily, from which 
the Germans guard their own shipments 
to Libya as well as harass the British. 

The real victor over both sides, however, 
was the weather. Cairo, which is consider- 


Women at war: German nurses at left and the British ambulance drivers at right support their armies in Africa 


ably cooler than the desert, reported a 
temperature of 117 degrees. The khamsin, 
the sand-laden seasonal wind from the Sa- 
hara, continued to blow. Both it and the 
heat were indications that the terrible 
African summer was about to fall on the 
desert until the weather breaks again in 
September. 

In Iraq, where the heat is not as severe 
as in the western desert, there was action. 
The British drove the Iraqi troops from the 
high ground overlooking Habbaniya Air- 
port and back to within 35 miles of Bag- 
dad. Armored-car detachments also cap- 
tured the important fort of Rutbah on the 
oil pipeline leading to Haifa. But most of 
the British moves were made by air. Air- 
dromes near Bagdad were raided and the 
destruction of the Iraqi Air Force com- 
pleted. The RAF was also apparently be- 
ing used directly against the Iraqi Army 
and raids were made on barracks and mili- 
tary centers all over the country, including 
Mosul in the center of the oil fields. 

Because of the complicated issues raised 
throughout the Moslem world by *'.e Iraqi 
revolt, the British have been careful to 
give the impression that they were not at- 
tempting a military conquest of the coun- 
try. A part of this strategy has been to 
bring political pressure to bear from Arabs 
both within and without Iraq. Last week 
this appeared to meet with some success. 
There were reports that riots had occurred 
against Rashid Ali Beg Gailani, the revolt- 
ing Premier, and that he had fled from 
Bagdad. Other accounts represented that 
the Premier had applied to King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia and the Shah of Iran for 
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aid and had been turned down by both. 
But from Syria came a story that the Emir 
Abdulla of Trans-Jordan, one of Britain’s 
staunchest friends in the Middle East, had 
been shot and seriously wounded in a po- 
litical quarrel with his son. 

Iraq was the focus of the picture. But 
all through the Middle East events were 
obviously coming to a head. In Syria out- 
breaks against the French, and also some 
in favor of the Iraqi rebels, continued. 
Russia made an enigmatic move in giving 
diplomatic recognition to Iraq (see page 
30). In Ankara, the return of Franz von 
Papen, the German Ambassador, promised 
new developments in Turkey’s relations 
with the Reich. And in Palestine, the Brit- 
ish announced the appointment of Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson as Commander- 
in-Chief. Wilson was head of the army 
which drove the Italians from Libya and 
of the BEF in Greece, and his appoint- 
ment indicated the switch in the military 
picture. 

As a sort of footnote to all this, the 
British last week gained the formal aid of 
one new ally. On May 5, the fifth anni- 
versary of the Italian entry into Addis 
Ababa, Haile Selassie rode back into his 
capital. He ordered the beheading of a 
stone lion representing the Italian mon- 
archy and pledged that Ethiopia’s forces 
were ready to battle for Britain wherever 
they were ordered to do so. 


Significance 


Prime Minister Churchill said in his 
speech to the House of Commons last week 
that the defense of the Suez Canal region 
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was almost as vital as the defense of Brit- 

ain itself. He proclaimed that the British 
would defend it to the limit of their 
strength and that General Wavell’s com- 
mand in the Middle East now numbers 
500,000 men—although this did not mean 
that all are in Egypt with the Army of 
the Nile. 

On the west, on the Egyptian frontier, 
the defense of this vital area is a straight 
military matter for the British, and 
Churchill hinted that even in mechanized 
forces the Germans do net greatly out- 
number the British. Jn the east, however, 
the defense of the approaches to Suez 
forms one of Britain’s most complicated 
political problems in addition to the mili- 
tary factors involved. 

The situation in Iraq is one phase of it. 
In Syria the setup is even of greater po- 
tential danger to the British. The French 
mandate seethes with rebellious move- 
ments, most of them based on religious 
troubles and almost all antagonistic to one 
another as well as to the French. Gen. 
Henri Dentz, the French commander, has 
had to impose martial law several times to 
suppress food riots. 

In addition to internal troubles, almost 
every state in the Middle East has claims 
on its neighbors. The Syrians resent the 
cession of Alexandretta to the Turks by 
France in 1939. The Turks lost the Mosul 
oil Jands in the World War. The Russians 
can put up a strong claim for the Kars dis- 
trict of Turkey. And the Persians have 
long resented British domination of the 
Persian gulf, while possession of an outlet 
on water there is an old Russian imperial 
dream. 

For the British the chief problem in this 
maze of conflicting interests, as it is in the 
Arab world, is to prevent the whole region 
from falling into a series of wars. The in- 
terest of the Germans, however, lies in fos- 
tering these disintegrating tendencies, thus 

engaging the British and then stepping in 
at the last moment with enough force to 
open up a major battlefield on this, the 
eastern flank of the British Middle East 
position. 
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Churchill Triumph 


Although the months since Winston 
Churchill succeeded the late Neville 
Chamberlain as Prime Minister on May 
10, 1940, have brought Britain many more 
reverses than successes, last week he asked 
for and got a vote of confidence in the 
way he and his government had conducted 
the war during that crucial year. 

The House of Lords gave it unanimously 
after a two-and-a-half-hour debate on May 
6. Next day, at the end of a frequently 
heated two-day debate, the House of Com- 
mons expressed its confidence by a vote 
of 447 to 3. The three dissenters were 
the disgruntled Laborites Dr. Alfred Sal- 
ter and D. N. Pritt and the lone Com- 
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Fighters in the sand: German infantry in the Libyan desert 


munist member of the House, William 
Gallacher. 

Another critic, more outspoken in the 
debate than any of the others, didn’t 
vote at all. That was David Lloyd 
George, the 78-year-old little Welshman 
with a mane of white hair, who had been 
Prime Minister during the World War. 

Now somewhat frail but as fiery and 
forceful as ever, Lloyd George took the 
Prime Minister to task for a variety of 
reasons: shortcomings in British diplo- 
macy and intelligepce work; a large and 
unwieldy War Cabinet of “yes” men in- 
stead of a streamlined one with “no” men 
in it; inadequate shelter provision for 
blitzed towns; failure to make the best use 
of British man power; not being frank 
enough about the war, and, finally for ex- 
pecting too much help from the United 
States. 

“T have had the experience of Ameri- 
can war organization,” declared Lloyd 
George, “It is full of disappointments.” 
And although he meant it as censure, he 
was applauded when he remarked: “No 
one man, however brilliant, can pull us 
through.” 

Other critics were Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
former War Minister, and Emmanuel 
Shinwell, Laboritce, both of whom charged 
that there hadn’t yet been an all-out war 
effort in Britain. 

Churchill, always a past master in the 
art of oratory, was in top form in his 
reply. Lloyd George’s remarks he char- 
acterized as not “particularly helpful” and 
accused him of being as defeatist as Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Pétain had been just 
before the fall of France. Recalling his 


first speech as Prime Minister, with: its 
promise of “nothing but blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat,” Churchill said that if Britain 
lost the war “I am the one whose head 
should be cut off.” He admitted that he 
was counting on American aid in the Bat- 
tle of the Atlantic to see his 
through 1942, adding: “It may be that 
1943, if we have to endure it as a year 
of war, will present easier problems.” In 
conclusion, he struck this note of opti- 
mism: “We have no need to fear the 
tempest. Let it roar, let it rage! We shall 
come through!” 


country 


After the vote members stood on their 
seats and cheered him as he left the house. 
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Sidelights of the War 


{Former King Carol’s friend Mme. Lu- 
pescu is really named Elena, not Magda. 
Crossing with Carol on the Excambion 
from Portugal last week, she told John 
Evans, foreign-news editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press, who also was a_ passenger, 
that French newspapermen had given her 
the wrong name years ago and that it had 
stuck. 


{ According to the consensus of neutral 
observers, Mme. Lupescu also is not s0 
plump as she had been described in stories 
from Bucharest during the past couple of 
years. Evans described her as “tall, slender 
. . . With a certain odd beauty.” And 
on May 10, The New York Times corre- 
spondent Milton Bracker reported that 
when she and Carol landed at Bermuda 
the crowd at the dock was less inter 
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ested in the King than in guessing Mme. 
Lupescu’s weight. Guesses ranged from 
105 to 150, with most favoring the 120s. 


€In Quebec, Judge Thomas Tremblay of 
the Court of Sessions fined Patrick Demers 
390 or eight days in jail for expressing 
a belief that Germany might win the war. 
In Italy, a special tribunal sentenced Luigi 
Ciollaro to nine years in jail, with a year 
of detention in an insane asylum, for “po- 
litical defeatism.” 


©Since the Armistice, the French have 
had no firearms to keep down wild animals. 
Farmers in the vicinity of Fontainebleau 
Forest last week appealed to German oc- 
cupation troops to shoot the wild boars 
which once were hunted by sportsmen but 
now roam the countryside destroying 
crops. 

©The resignation of Maj. Kermit Roose- 
velt, son of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
from the British Army was announced 
May 7. Roosevelt enlisted less than six 
weeks after war was declared and was 
designated to lead the British contingent 
of volunteers for the Finnish-Russian war. 
That war ended before the contingent left 
Britain, but Roosevelt later saw service in 
Norway. He then was transferred to the 
Army of the Nile, but ill health forced him 
to return to England after he had been in 
Egypt a week. 

© During a recent raid, 40 child patients 
in a Cardiff hospital began to cry and 
could not be silenced. A desperate nurse 
asked for volunteer fathers among the 
soldiers in the next ward to adopt the 
children for the night. The children were 
put in the men’s beds and in a few minutes 
were asleep. 


©The Iraqis claimed on May 11 that a 
British bomber piloted by an airman whose 
name was given as Cordell Hull was forced 
down and captured at Mosul. 





Shake-up in Spain 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s most 
dangerous rival is his own brother-in-law, 
Ramon Serrano Sufier. While Franco, try- 
ing to conciliate a demoralized, hunger- 
ridden nation, has tried to play a tem- 
porizing policy with both the Axis and the 
democracies, Serrano Sufier, Foreign Min- 
ister and head of the Fascist Falange party, 
has whipped up his followers into a re- 
sounding clamor for active cooperation 
with Germany. These aggressive tactics 
led Franco supporters to fear that the For- 
eign Minister was plotting a coup d’état 
to make himself chief of state. 

Last week Franco knocked some strong 
foundations from under Serrano Sufier’s 
authority. In a wholesale shake-up of the 
government, Serrano Sufier partisans were 
thrown out of the Ministry of the Interior, 
the chief of the national police and civil 
provincial governors were ousted, and a 
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Britain’s Situation in Egypt 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The speed with which the German 
Army is able to shift from its position- 
in-readiness in Bulgaria and the islands 
of the Aegean Sea into marching col- 
umns and attack formations in the Mid- 
dle East depends on Turko-Russo- 
French negotiations, since these three 
countries control the best passages for 
Hitler’s armies from the Balkans to the 
Middle East. But the British-Axis posi- 
tion on the Egyptian border is in no 
way a stalemate. Both sides are maneu- 
vering for an advantage that may be 
exploited when expected reinforce- 
ments arrive. 

The Axis forces in Libya are on the 
offensive, attacking the besieged Brit- 
ish garrison at Tobruk and pressing 
their position at Sollum. However, as 
the Sollum site has always been con- 
sidered untenable as a defensive posi- 
tion, it may be assumed that the Axis 
drive here has not reached the propor- 
tions of a major offensive and that the 
British are holding this front for a 
jumping-off place from which offensive 
operations of their own may be resumed. 
The British at Sollum are in no imme- 
diate danger, for there is the stronghold 
of Matruh 120 miles to the east on 
which their army may retire if pressed 
too hard. It connects by rail with the 
interior. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate objectives 
in the Hitler grand strategical plan for 
this area have been unfolded, and it is 
definite from a military estimate that 
the German and Italian attacks will be 
coordinated and designed to meet in the 
vital Egyptian triangle, Alexandria- 
Cairo-Port Said. So the Army of the 
Nile, now reinforced, must pass to the 
tactical offensive before it is threat- 
ened with encirclement by the Hitler 
strategy. 

The present location of the two main 
Axis forces, with reference to their fu- 
ture zones of action and_ allotted 
spheres of influence and to their re- 
spective lines of supply and communi- 
cation, would point to the Italians be- 
ing assigned the route across Egypt and 
the Germans to the passage through the 
Middle East. This estimate of terri- 
torial assignments is further fortified by 
the Italian Libyan forces’ training and 
background for desert warfare. Too, 
Hitler is solicitous of Mussolini’s shat- 
tered prestige, and such a part for the 
Italians, although under German super- 
vision, would give a chance for a come- 


back after the disastrous break-up of 
the Graziani Army. ; 

For the British, therefore, early of- 
fensive action is vital, as the oppor- 
tunity to strike before the Axis forces 
are again in motion will not be long last- 
ing. General Wavell is facing the golden 
moment that Napoleon ever looked for 
in his campaigns, since he holds in- 
terior lines and has the force to strike 
one element of his divided enemy be- 
fore the armies of the opponent unite 
and he himself is encircled and over- 
powered. 

But the advantage of interior lines is 
fleeting. Unless the Army of the Nile 
can muster the force for an offensive, it 
will suffer the inevitable encirclement 
that follows continued defensive opera- 
tions by the holder of the inside posi- 
tion. So, to attain success, the Army 
of the Nile must strike before the Ger- 
man hordes come down upon them and 
before Wavell is compelled to dissipate 
his forces to fight on two fronts, one 
facing west and the other facing east. 

Thus, while it may be true that time 
is Britain’s ally on her own shores, it is 
not true on Egyptian ground. General 
Wavell cannot wait, as did our McClel- 
lan, for perfect readiness. Good generals 
do not halt for complete preparedness 
which is a will-o’-the-wisp that is never 
reached. 


The Army of the Nile should now 
be relatively stronger in Egypt than it 
could hope to be later, when the main 
Axis armies are set in motion. But nu- 
merical superiority is not always essen- 
tial, as the great masters of the mili- 
tary art have pointed out, and as Gen- 
eral Wavell has already shown in rout- 
ing the Graziani Army. Besides, the 
Army of the Nile has safe lines of com- 
munication and supply and naval-gun 
support from the sea. And, above all, it 
has prestige and battle experience, and 
in an offensive it will have the power of 
maneuver and a preconceived plan, all 
of which are long strides on the road to 
victory. 

Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest, the 
hard-hitting Confederate cavalryman 
who pronounced the maxim of strategy 
to “git thar fustest with the mostest 
men,” was once asked by a subordinate: 
“What shall I do?” “Fight ’em!” re- 
torted the old campaigner. And it is on 
“fight ’em” that Britain’s fate in the 
Mediterranean rests. 
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strict censorship was clamped down on the bom 

WAR WEEK Falange newspapers. When the dust had no 

settled, trusted friends of Franco were jp fic 

control of the country’s key political posj- mi 

tions. Outstanding appointments were: ko 

o o o Col. Valentin Galarza Morante, Minister we 

Airships Might Come mn Handy These Days of the Interior; Capt. Luis Carreros Blanco, tri 

. under-secretary of the Franco executive hit 

by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. offices; Lt. Col. Gerardo Caballero, chief ga 

of the national police; and Manuel Maura ha 

‘The balance between military and profitable to use heavier-than-air craft Figueroa, Governor of Madrid. Some of fo 

sea power lies in air strength, and up to for transport purposes, but for distant the men removed were among the founders de 
date the Axis nations, with convenient- operations the airship is a better troop of the Falange. Among them were the 

ly located bases and numerically supe- carrier. And though we don’t know Governor of Madrid, Miguel Primo de F 

rior air forces, tip the scale of power. what the Germans are doing in the Rivera, whose brother, the late José Ap- re 

This superiority in air strength can matter of airship construction, we know tonio Primo de Rivera, was the first Fa!an- sv 

be turned in Britain’s favor by Amer- what they can do. We know that the gist leader; and José Lorente Sanz, who w 

ica’s ability to produce aircraft in mass __ sea offers no barrier, the war is full of was educated in the United States and ad ec 

production free from the ravages of war, surprises, and that the flying time be- been Under Secretary of the Interior. to 

and by its speedy transport to localities tween Africa and South America is less This week Franco further entren hed w 

where it can be used. than two days. himself by naming three close friends to Pp 
Transportation, however, is the weak the country’s highest military posts. Gen, 

link between Britain and ourselves. At The possibility of using airships Fidel Davila Arredondo, who came out of e) 

all costs her sea lanes must be kept for such a purpose naturally is of inter- retirement to join the Nationalists in the le 

open, but even with reduced tonnage est to us, but the most pressing need is civil war, was made Chief of the General cl 

losses, the problem of quick and safe de- to solve our transportation problem. Staff; Gen. Carlos Asensio Cabanillas, who, sl 

livery of aircraft is not completely An airship containing 20,000,000 like Franco, made his first reputation in ci 

solved, since only few types can cross cubic feet of hydrogen would be about Africa, became Chief of Staff of the Army, ti 

the ocean under their own power. 1,100 feet long and 160 feet in diameter. and Gen. Luis Orgaz Yoldi, the first yen- ‘ 


Hence when we cast around for means 
to strengthen this transportation link it 
would be worth-while to reconsider the 
possibilities of the airship. 

The immediate problem is to get 
planes to Britain. Years ago we solved 
the problem of the take-off and return 
of aircraft from an airship while in 
flight. But since Admiral Moffett’s 
death in the ill-fated Akron, the idea of 
an airship as the carrier of aircraft has 
been dropped. Its vulnerability and the 
disasters attendant upon its use while 
in the infant stage gave the airship a 
black eye. So we concentrated on the 
carrier to the exclusion of the airship, 
forgetting the analogy which exists be- 
tween them, only to be faced with the 
possibility in the present emergency 
that the airship could be a_ better 
and faster vehicle to convey aircraft 
to Britain than any water-borne 
ship. 

In the last war the Germans intro- 
duced the Zeppelin as a surprise weapon 
for bombing England. It had a first suc- 
cess but ultimately failed because, ow- 
ing to its great vulnerability, the air- 
ship can never per se be an offensive 
weapon. Despite the losses, Germany 
continued experimenting and by the end 
of the war was turning out Zeppelins in 
six weeks from the date of erecting the 
first frame work. From three erection 
hangars, one was put in commission 
every two weeks. 

In this war the Germans have shown 
how highly they regard transport by 
air, for the purpose of landing para- 
chutists and troops in desired localities. 
In war on the Continent, it is more 


With all deadweights deducted, such as 
weight of ship, fuel, crews, etc., there 
remain 500,000 pounds of useful load 
(cut 45 per cent by the use of the 
safer but heavier helium) which can be 
used to carry 50 or more planes. 

The airship’s range is from 10,000 to 
12,000 miles, with a maximum speed of 
80 miles an hour, and an easy cruising 
speed of 65. Its speed makes it prac- 
tically immune to attack from surface 
craft, while danger from the air can be 
reduced by its own equipment of fight- 
ing planes. 

To deliver a cargo of planes from New 
York to Iceland would take one and a 
half days by airship,-and to a West Af- 
rican port from New York slightly more 
than two days, by a route safe from at- 
tack. The airship can navigate in a fog 
to any point desired by the use of radio 
bearings and approach the delivery 
point from any compass angle exactly to 
the minute. 

Another great asset lies in the diri- 
gible’s independence of the docks and 
unloading facilities essential to sea-borne 
commerce. And if it is shot down or 
otherwise destroyed, the crews can take 
to parachutes, and some be saved by a 
rescue ship. And as to the menace of 
hydrogen, experts familiar with its use 
do not consider it a danger which can- 
not be minimized by proper precau- 
tions. 

The cost of an airship of this descrip- 
tion should be about $6,000,000, or ap- 
proximately the cost of a modern de- 
stroyer. And construction work can be 
carried on in the interior, freeing the 
coast for shipbuilding. 
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eral to throw in his lot with Franco in the 
civil war, became High Commissioner of 
Morocco. 





Premier Stalin 


Formal Unveiling of Dictator 


Brings New Bows Toward Axis 


The Moscow radio announced on May 6 
that Joseph Stalin had become Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, or 
Premier, of the Soviet Union. Up to that 
time the Bolshevik dictator had never 
worn any title which explained his picture 
on so many walls or his name in so many 
headlines. He had held the strings of power 
without the monicker. 

The Bolsheviks have a penchant for 
pyramids, and Stalin for years has sat at 
the apex of each of the two which count. 
One is the Communist party of 2,515,481 
members, which takes its orders from a 
Central Committee of 71 members and 68 
alternates, which, in turn, gets its orders 
from a Political Bureau of nine members 
and two alternates. Stalin is Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Central Committee and dom- 
inates the Politburo. 

On the governmental side the names are 
new since the Constitution of 1936, but the 
functions have existed since the revolution. 
The Supreme Council, or bicameral pailia- 
ment of 1,143 elected members, is domi- 
nated by a Praesidium of 37 members. ‘The 
aged peasant Mikhail II. Kalinin is Presi- 
dent of the Praesidium, but Stalin is the 
strongest member. a 

In addition to this is the Council of 


People’s Commissars, whose chairman 15 
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nominally the most important executive of- 
ficer in the government. Lenin was chair- 
man in his time. His successor, Alexei Ry- 
koff, was deposed by Stalin in 1930 and 
was sentenced to death in a Stalin purge 
trial in 1988. Instead of taking the title 
himself eleven years ago, however, Stalin 
gave it to Vyascheslaff M. Molotoff, who 
had stood by him during the struggle 
for power with Trotsky after Lenin’s 
death. 

Molotoff also was made Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs in 1939, when Stalin 
removed Maxim Litvinoff in order to 
switch over from a policy of friendship 
with the western democracies to one of 
collaboration with Nazi Germany. Molo- 
toff remained as Foreign Commissar last 
week when Stalin took away his more im- 
portant title. 

Nothing came out of the Kremlin to 
explain why Stalin had finally decided to 
leave the shadows, for it is the Bolshevik 


custom to keep mum about Stalin’s re-. 
shuffles of personalities until the time 
comes to write the obituaries of the vic- 


tims. But four steps taken during the week 











did furnish a sidelight on the Russian at- 
titude toward the war, all of them indi- 
cating closer cooperation with the Axis: 

1—Russia’s establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the government of Iraq 
fighting the British was announced on May 
12. According to the report of the official 
Russian news agency Tass, Iraq first asked 
Russia to establish diplomatic relations “at 
the end of 1940.” Rashid Ali Beg Gailani 
was Premier then, later resigned, and then 
seized power again and started the trouble 
with Britain. Apparently the request to 
Russia was part of an anti-British move, 
since Iraq also asked Russia to make a dec- 
laration recognizing the independence of all 
Arab countries. This the Soviets refused to 
do, and the negotiations lapsed. Iraq again 
approached Russia on May 3, the day after 
Iraqi troops opened fire on the British. 
This time Stalin agreed to establish dip- 
lomatic ‘relations but did not put himself 
on record with any declaration favoring 
Arab independence. 

2—To Milan Gavrilovich, Yugoslav 
Minister in Moscow, went a curt note. 
Because of their “loss of sovereignty,” the 
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Yugoslavs were denied future diplomatic 
recognition. It was a violent turning of the 
tables because 58-year-old Gavrilovich, 
leader of the Serbian Agrarian party, had 
clinched his long-standing friendship with 
Russia by signing the Russo-Yugoslav 
Pact, announced on April 6. Having 
chucked a friend, Stalin made two more 
bows to the Nazis by withdrawing recog- 
nition from the Belgian and Norwegian 
Legations. 

3—Early in the week Western Europe 
heard that the Russians, fearful of a 
Nazi invasion, were moving troops, es- 
pecially motorized units, from east to 
west over the Transsiberian, Tashkent, and 
other railways and were concentrating 
1,800 bombers and 900 fighting planes in 
the Ukraine. Tass, the official Russian news 
agency, denied there was any truth in the 
rumors. 

4—By withdrawing its trade agents 
from Washington, the Kremlin acknowl- 
edged that Russian-United States relations 
had grown chilly. Under a one-year treaty, 
expiring Aug. 5 and unlikely to be re- 
newed, the Russians have obtained $40,- 
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Moving Fire: This monster on rails, called “His 
Majesty’s Gun Boche-Buster, is Britain’s latest answer 
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to the Nazi guns which have been shelling the coast 
from the other side of the Channel. 
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000,000 worth of goods including machine 
tools and oil-drilling and refining equip- 
ment and machinery. Because of American 
defense requirements, these shipments have 
now almost entirely ceased, while the Rus- 
sians have failed to fill United States orders, 
particularly for manganese. 
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South of the Canal 


The only territory in dispute between 
American nations is a triangle of wilder- 
ness between Peru and Ecuador covering 
more than 117,000 square miles. Last 
month Ecuador offered to submit its 
claims to mediation, but no response was 
received from Peru (Newsweek, April 
21). Last week Brazil, Argentina, and the 
United States, acting in concert, offered 
their services as a mediation tribunal and 
pointed out that “the present controversy 
shows serious possibilities of dangerous 
developments.” Ecuador accepted the 
plan with alacrity, but in Peru, where 
some government officials showed irrita- 
tion because they professed to have traced 
the mediation proposal to United States 
pressure on Brazil and Argentina, decision 
was deferred while the consultative com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
studied the situation in a long session. 





{ For many months United States mili- 
tary experts have pointed out that Nazi- 
controlled air lines in South America con- 
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Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Stalin is the new Premier of Russia, replacing Molotoff 


stitute a menace not only to the Panama 
Canal but to the whole structure of hemi- 
sphere defense (Newsweek, April 14). 
Action in two republics last week pushed 
the problem toward a solution. Ecuador’s 
Sedta, German line operating over a 900- 
mile circuit, will cease operations by the 
end of May, it was announced. Bolivia’s 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, covering 3,000 
miles, will be taken over by the govern- 
ment as soon as a court determines the 
value of tle company’s shares, expropriat- 
ed by decree on May 7. The United 
States-controlled Pan American-Grace has 
offered to assume management of the line. 
With Sedta and Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 
disposed of, Nazi air services on the 
South American continent will be limited 
to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. 


“ Argentina’s Radical party on Jan. 15 
announced its refusal to vote on any bills 
in Congress until the government agreed 
to investigate two challenged state elec- 
tions. As a result, legislation was para- 
lyzed and Acting President Ramon S. 
Castillo on April 25 declared his intention 
of ruling by decree (Newsweek, May 5). 
Last week the Radicals, fearing that all 
power would slip out of their hands, voted 
41 to 19 to break the deadlock and restore 
normal legislation. One of their first jobs 
will be passage of a mecsure authorizing 
acceptance of a $100,000,000 loan granted 
to Argentina by the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 


ad 


Week in the World 


ANNIveRSARY: Germany has made May 
10 one of the most important dates jp 
modern European history: On May 19, 
1871, Prussian and French delegates signed 
the Treaty of Frankfort, which formally 
ended the Franco-Prussian War and left 
France without Alsace and parts of Lor- 
raine and with a German army of occupa- 
tion and a war indemnity bill of $5,000, 
000,000; on that day 69 years later the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
suffered the first blast of an invasion that 
began just before dawn and in Britain, 
before the day ended, Winston Churchill 
replaced Neville Chamberlain as Prime 
Minister. On the anniversary last week, 
Netherlanders placed bright May flowers 
on the graves of civilians and soldiers who 
had been killed in the occupation, while 
Dutch fliers in exile made a_ special 
anniversary raid in United States-built 
bombers on Germans in Norway; Churchill 
in England gave thanks and sympathy to 
the peoples of the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and Belgium, whose exiled repre- 
sentatives in turn expressed faith in the 
eventual victory of the Allies. 


Rumanta: On May 10, 1866, the 
provinces of Rumania were united as an 
autonomous principality in the Ottoman 
Empire, but under a Hohenzollern prince. 
On May 10, 1877, Rumania declared its 
independence of Turkey. Last year King 
Carol and Prince Michael reviewed the 
Independence Day parade in Bucharest. 
On the anniversary this year, Carol landed 
in Bermuda, an exile (see page 28) , and Hit- 
ler, whose armies occupy Rumania, sent 
King Michael a congratulatory telegram. 


Erre: On May 7, Finance Minister 
Sean T. O’Kelly presented the country’s 
new budget showing the cost of neutrality 
to the 3,000,000 citizens of Eire. Amount- 
ing to more than £40,000,000, or about 
$160,000,000,000, it is the largest budget 
in the country’s history. The burden is 
exceptionally heavy because Eire’s im- 
port-export trade is practically stifled by 
the war blockade, and what industries she 
does have cannot function without im- 
ported raw materials. The new levies will 
fall chiefly on the middle class and on 
large corporations. 


Iraty: Students at the University of 
Rome rioted last week, and there were 
two versions as to the cause. Officially it 
was claimed that the students were angry 
because of an order moving their examina- 
tion period from June 15 to May 15 which 
would free them sooner for military duty. 
The men working for the degrees felt they 
did not have time to ‘prepare for the ex- 
aminations, and began a systematic wreck- 
ing of the Faculty of Letters building. 
Other reports based the riots on a bread 
shortage and said that they had taken 
an anti-Nazi turn. 
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H™ you see a great mechanical “hand” that picks 
up 50-ton cars of coal and dumps them into col- 
liers. To keep the coal from smashing on ship bottoms, 
the dock engineer designed a heavy steel retarder 
which catches the coal as it falls from the overturned 
‘ar and regulates its flow down the loading chute. But 
protecting the retarder itself from battering 50-ton 
impacts was a different problem. Several cushioning 
materials were tried, but none lasted more than three 
months, Finally, on recommendation of the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—the retarder was faced with 
a thick sheet of Armadillo Rubber Chute Lining, spe- 
‘ially compounded by Goodyear for handling the most 
abrasive ores. It lasted two years—took a beating from 


Lons of Coal 


WITH RUBBER GLOVES 








six million tons of coal—before wearing out. And the 
dock company reports that this resilient “rubber 
glove” protection has greatly reduced coal breakage in 
dumping. To consult the G.T.M. on any tough material- 
handling problem, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or 
Los Angeles, California—or phone the nearest Good- 


year Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Knight Evvant to Deauty 


No knight of old ever put up a more gal- 
lant fight to protect beauty in distress 
than does the greenhouse man of today. 
But instead of a flashing blade, this mod- 
ern Sir Launcelot’s trusty weapon is a 
slate colored powder. And his enemies, 
sworn to destroy his fair charges, are the 
ever advancing armies of insect pests. 

Enemies to test any man’s mettle 
they are, too. They fight insidiously, 
with no respect for rules. So destruc- 
tive are they that without effective chemi- 
cal control greenhousemen would lose 
thousands of dollars yearly to the rav- 
ages of insects. 

But science takes a hand. The princi- 
ples of fumigation are applied to the 
problem. Out of Cyanamid’s research 
and experimentation in this field came 
Cyanogas*—an effective fumigant devel- 


MOLDING 


oped to combat insect infestation of 

flowers, fruits, vegetables and foliage. 

The action of Cyanogas is simple. A 

gray powder, it liberates exceedingly 

penetrating gas fumes which permeate 

every inch of a closed area, killing 

off insects instantly... leaving the 

treated plants clean and healthy. 
Applying the same principle, 

Cyanamid has developed many 

other insecticides, fungicides, and 

rodenticides that carry the battle 

over a widening front—in agricul- 

ture, horticulture, the food, tobacco 

and milling industries and in safe- 

guarding public health against in- 

sect and rodent borne diseases—in 

fact, wherever the fight for insect 

and pest control is constant and 

unrelenting. Endorsed by Federal, 

THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


State and commercial scientific auth 
ties throughout the world, Cyanogas 
just one of the many ways that Cyanan 
Chemistry is making our modern wor! 


pleasanter, safer place to live in. 
*Reg.U.S.I 
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Cyanamid Compan 
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Defense progress: Battleship Washington ready to join the U.S. Fleet 
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First Year of Defense Effort 
Spotlights Vitality of N ation 


Groundwork for Task Laid 
in Face of Huge Man-Day Losses 


and Ever-Growing Demands 


It was just a year ago that Uncle Sam 
took his musket down from the rafters and 
started building his defenses in earnest. 
On May 16, 1940, six days after the Nazis 
had smashed into the Low Countries, 
President Roosevelt appeared personally 
before Congress and called for arms to 
make “our defenses . . . invulnerable, our 
security absolute.” As a starter, he asked 
for new appropriations of $1,182,000,000. 
And as a symbol of the military power 
required to fill American and Allied 
needs, he urged that the aircraft industry 
be geared up to a productive capacity of 
50,000 warplanes a year. Furthermore, he 
advocated that this country build up a 
50,000-plane armada of its own. 

This week, on the anniversary of the 
program, the nation looked back on a year 
made memorable by the greatest rearma- 
ment effort of its peacetime history. With 
every new shock of the Nazi advance, the 
scope of the defense program has bounded 
upward. On May 31, 1940, as the BEF 
was wading through the shallows at Dun- 
kerque, Mr. Roosevelt sought an addition- 





al $1,278,000,000. On June 18, after the 
French collapse, came a Navy request for 
$4,000,000,000 to build a two-ocean Fleet. 
Two days later, a plan for the first peace- 
time draft was introduced into Congress. 

Since then, the call to arms has grown 
at such a pace that the defense program, 
as it stands today, is expected to cost rough- 
ly $50,000,000,000, or about two and a 
half times the entire amount spent on the 
armed forces in the World War. Of this, 
more than $44,000,000,000 has been au- 
thorized, appropriated, or recommended 
(see chart, page 37), including $7,000,- 
000,000 granted last March for Lend-Lease 
aid to Britain, while orders placed have 
topped $13,500,000,000. 

In launching this huge defense drive, the 
government based its arms blueprint chiefly 
on a program calling for full equipment 
for an Army of about 1,400,000 men, plus 
critical items such as tanks and guns for 
600,000 more. Including the two-ocean 
Navy and foreign orders, that goal at the 
beginning of this year called for the follow- 
ing equipment: 50,000 planes, 130,000 plane 
engines, 17,000 heavy guns, 25,000 light 
guns, 13,000 trench mortars, 9,200 tanks, 
33,000,000 loaded shells, 300,000 machine 
guns and ammunition, 400,000 automatic 
rifles, 1,300,000 infantry -rifles and am- 
munition, 200 merchant ships, 210 camps 
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and cantonments, and clothing and other 
supplies for 1,200,000 new soldiers. 

As the concept of defense changed from 
one of protecting the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere to that of mak- 
ing this country the “arsenal of democ- 
racy,” many of these goals have been in- 
creased. At the same time, the ever-widen- 
ing scope of the program forced a broad 
expansion in defense administration. This 
led to the substitution of the Office of 
Production Management for the produc- 
tion division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, creation of the Office 
for Emergency Management, nerve center 
of the program directly under the Presi- 
dent, and establishment of more than 
twenty other defense administration groups. 

Thus the nation begins its second year 
of the preparedness drive with a fully in- 
tegrated defense organization, 


Army 

At the start of the defense effort a year 
ago, the Regular Army consisted of 230,- 
000 enlisted men and 13,500 officers, a to- 
tal of 243,500, besides 225,000 National 
Guardsmen. By contrast, the General Staff 
submitted a plan for organizing, equipping, 
and training four armies and nine army 
corps, or a total of 1,418,000. 

The first moves toward attaining that 
goal were to step up recruiting for the Reg- 
ulars, to federalize the National Guard, 
and to launch a vast program for building 
46,000 barracks and other structures to 
house the new defense Army. Then, after 
months of debate, Congress passed the 
Selective Service Act, providing for one 
year’s training of up to 900,000 draftees 
in 21-to-36 age categories annually. 

Despite the fact that preliminaries con- 
sumed six months’ valuable time, the Army 
rapidly caught up, and by last week its 
strength had been increased to 1,302,500 
(see chart, page 38), including 473,000 
Regulars, 270,000 Guardsmen, 480,000 Se- 
lectees, and 79,500 Regular, Reserve, and 
National Guard officers. Hence, with draft- 
ees now being inducted rapidly, the Army 
is expected easily to meet its first objective, 
or 1,418,000 men by the end of June. And, 
meanwhile, the War Department is study- 
ing tentative plans for a still larger force 
should Congress decide that the world sit- 
uation makes this necessary. 

But the strength of the Army cannot 
be measured by numbers alone. The true 
yardstick is the fighting division, and the 
War Department has already made good 
progress in organizing combat units. A 
year ago, there were six divisions—five 
infantry and one cavalry. Today, this 
total has been stepped up to 30, including 
27 infantry, one cavalry, and two armored 
divisions similar to the German panzer 
units. Moreover, another cavalry and two 
more armored divisions are being organ- 
ized, and still another pair of panzer units 
are planned. 

However, the Army is much farther 
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along with personnel and organization 
plans than with procurement of weapons. 
This was pointed out on May 8 by Maj. 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr., Army 
public-relations chief, in revealing the 
Army’s program for war games this year. 
In the early stages of these maneuvers, 
which will begin in California with Fourth 
Army units on May 24 and be climaxed 
by a great mock battle near Beauregard, 
La., this fall, involving 550,000 men, Gen- 
eral Richardson explained that many of 
the troops will lack full equipment of 
tanks, anti-tank guns, and other weapons. 
However, he said the Army hoped that 
by the end of the summer, arms produc- 
tion would at least have partly caught 
up with the force’s needs. 


Navy. 

Although it was an American, Admiral 
Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914), who 
became the most famous of all naval his- 
torians and pointed out that dominant 
nations, from Carthage to Britain, had 
always been great naval powers, the 
United States has consistently backed its 
will for peace by reducing naval arma- 
ments after a successful war. Thus, under 
the 1922 Washington and 1930 London 
agreements, this country scrapped over a 
million tons of combatant tonnage, leav- 
ing only 816,720 tons to protect the 
United States and the rest of the Ameri- 
cas. 

However, this trend was reversed in 
1933 when President Roosevelt, a former 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy and a 
firm believer in sea power, initiated a 
moderate expansion. Furthermore, with 
the expiration of the naval treaties in 
1936, the program was accelerated so that 
137 new ships, totaling about 500,000 
tons, were added to the Fleet by 1940. 
And early in that year Congress author- 
ized a further 11 per cent increase of the 
1,724,470 “treaty tonnage.” 

But this turned out to be only a minor 
move by comparison with the sequel to 
Germany’s break-through to the Atlantic, 
which for the first time in centuries 
placed Britain’s traditional control of that 
ocean in jeopardy. As a result, Congress 
voted a 70 per cent additional expansion 
to provide this country with the greatest 
fleet the world had ever seen—a two-ocean 
Navy of about 3,500,000 tons, capable of 
taking on any opponent or opponents in 
the Pacific or Atlantic, or both. 

At the time Congress took this step, 
the Navy consisted of 15 battleships, 5 
aircraft carriers, 36 light and heavy cruis- 
ers, 118 destroyers, and 94 submarines. 
Since then, with Navy and commercial 
yards working at top speed, there have 
been added two battleships, including the 
35,000-ton Washington scheduled for com- 
missioning at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
this week, one plane carrier, one cruiser, 49 
destroyers, and 15 submarines. And by 
1945, the full two-ocean Navy will con- 
sist of 32 battleships, 18 aircraft carriers, 
91 light and heavy cruisers, 364 destroyers, 
and 185 submarines—a total of 690 com- 
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Reflex Trainer: First of its kind, this strange craft is being studied 
by Army Air Corps men at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as a means of teach- 
ing stick and rudder coordination before actual flight training. A horn warns 


the instructor when a student makes a mistake in handling the controls. 
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batant vessels, against the present 337. 

Meanwhile, Navy personnel, consisting 
a year ago of 110,000 men and 12.93% 
officers, has been more than doubled and 
by 1945 is expected to reach 461,000 mey 
and 33,500 officers. At the same time. tl, 
striking power of the Fleet has been jm. 
mensely increased through the acquisition 
from Britain, in exchange for 50 over-ag 
destroyers, of eight operating bases in the 
Atlantic and Caribbean. And on the Pa. 
cific flank, similar gains have been made 
by strengthening of the Canal Zone, Ha- 
waiian, and Philippine bases and by the 
establishment of air bases on many \est- 
ern Pacific isles that guard the nation’s 
lifeline to the East Indies, source of vital 
rubber and tin supplies. 


Air 

The present war has proved conclusively 
that no nation without air power can 
stand up against an aggressor heavily 
armed with aircraft. Hence, planes are the 
No. 1 job in thhe nation’s arms program. 
Fortunately, under the impact of British 
and French orders, the industry had al- 
ready launched a big expansion before the 
defense effort began, and even as carl 
as May 1940 had already reached a month- 
ly output of 500 military planes. But 
this was only a fraction of the 4,000-odd 
monthly output recommended by the 
President. 

Heading toward this goal, aviation 
manufacturing has become the fastest- 
growing of all defense industries. This is 
strikingly shown by an increase in em- 
ployes from 60,000 in January 1940 to 
about 250,000 now and probably 380.000 
before the year is out. Similarly, manu- 
facturing space was almost doubled in the 
twelve months ended with January 1940 
and will be doubled again by the en of 
the summer. 

As a result, and despite many delays 
caused by design changes necessary to 
incorporate latest European developments, 
such as increased fire power, armor, and 
leakproof fuel tanks, April output hit a 
new high of 1,427 military planes, includ- 
ing trainers. And prospects are that this 
will be boosted to 2,000 by August and 
to 3,000 by May 1942. 

So far, however, the upward whirl in 
plane production has been little reflected 
in Army and Navy air strength, as a re- 
sult of the diversion of aircraft to Britain 
and other democracies. Consequently, the 
Army’s air fleet, which totaled 2,900 planes 
a year ago, is understood to number only 
about 4,000 now, while Navy strength has 
increased from 1,813 planes to 3,262. But 
unless aid-to-Britain plans are still further 
stepped up, this situation should be radi- 
cally improved during the coming year, 
when both services expect at least to 
double their present plane fleets. 

The lag in acquiring combat craft has 
not deterred the Air Corps chiefs from em- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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THE NEW ARMY NEARS ITS FIRST GOAL 
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For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe delivered at Detroit. State 
tax, optional equipment and accessories—extra. White sidewall tires, as shown, 
optional at extra cost. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


YOU CAN HAVE EVERYTHING... 
INCLUDING AUTOMATIC GEARSHIFTING! 


HOW TO SQUARE our incomes with our natural 
desires for all that’s new and best—that’s a problem 
confronting most of us. But it needn’t—wnot when it 
comes to motor cars—because the new, /ow-priced 
Cadillac solves this question completely! 

Powered by the mightiest and thriftiest Cadillac V-8 
engine ever built . . . appointed by Fleetwood’s 
matchless artisans . . . equipped, at your option, 
with Hydra-Matic Drive* . . . and adorned with 
motoring’s finest name, this splendid car sums up 
all automotive progress to date. 

Prove it! Try a Cadillac with Hydra-Matic—the one 
system that dispenses with the clutch pedal. If you do, 
you'll uy it—and ride happily ever after! 





HELPING AMERICA PREPARE ***\ Vj 


Pioneer Sensitive Altimeters 

Pionéer Autosyn Dual Indicators 

Pioneer Venturi Tube 

Pioneer Autosyn Dual Landing Gear Indicator 
Pioneer Rate-of-Climb Indicator 

Pioneer Aviation Clocks 

Pioneer Aperiodic Compasses 

Eclipse Ammunition Rounds Counter 
‘Pioneer Drift Indicators 

Pioneer Fuel-Level Gauges 

Pioneer Manifold Pressure Gauges 
Pioneer Sensitive Electric Tachometers 
Pioneer Turn-and-Bank Indicators 
Pioneer Accelerometers 

Pioneer Air-Speed Indicators 

Scintilla Magneto Switches 

Scintilla Master Ignition Switch 

Eclipse Hand Hydraulic Pump 

Eclipse Centrifugal Type Oil Separators 
Eclipse Pressure Relief Valves 

Eclipse Check Valves 

Eclipse 4-Way Control Valve and Switch 
Eclipse Pressure Type Oil Separator 
Eclipse De-Icer Distributing Valve 

Eclipse Vacuum Relief Valves 

Eclipse Suction Regulating Valves 

Eclipse Propeller Anti-Icer Pump Rheostat 
Eclipse Gear-Type Propeller Anti-Icer Pump 


Eclipse Hydraulic Remote Control 
Transmitting Units 











This phantom-diagram of a 4- 
motored airplane indicates the 
approximate location of the var- 
ious Bendix-built components. 
Naturally, not all of these units 
are used in any one aircraft. 




















Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Spark Plugs 


Zenith Edge-Type Filters 


Eclipse Flexible Metallic Tubing ( 


Bendix Aircraft Radio Directional Loop 


for hydraulic lines ¢ 
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T BENDIX BUILDS FOR AVIATION 


Pione: t Flap Position Transmitter 
, 


Friez Flight Analyzer-Recorder Unit 


Eclipse Electric 


Tail Wheel Retracting Motor 


Bendix Swivelable and Steerable 


Tail-Knuckle Assembly 
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Narvres Prorecrivt BlEnoine PRorecTS THE MALLARD 


JIM: Say—it almost makes me hungry, just 
to look at those beautiful mallards! 












JIM: Even a hawk’s eyes would have to look sharp 
to find the mallards here! 


JOE: It would make a hawk hungry, too! So 


: i ¢ JOE: That's right. But here’s how you can find 
Nature provides Protective Blending. 


another kind of Protective Blending... 
















CALVERTS 
PROTECTIVE BLENDING” 


makes possible the most highly refined Whiskey 














BUY BETTER WHISKEY— BUY CALVERT 





“RESERVE”: zs reserved for those who like 


: extra richness—at small extra cost. 
JIM: I taste what you mean! This Calvert has 7 


rich satisfying flavor—without a trace of “SPECIAL”: is the choice of millions who like 
“heaviness. a lighter whiskey; costs a little less. 


JOE: Right again! Almost everybody likes 
Calvert. It’s the most popular whiskey in 


America. CLEAR HEADS (cuear-neaveo suvers) 
* Protective Blending, an exclusive Calvert advan- CALL - OR 
tage, is costly. But the popularity of Calvert per- 
mits this advantage at no extra price. Taste the 
“happy ending” in Calvert’s Protective Blending! 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits ...Calvert “Special”: 90 Proof 
—7212% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

parking on vast personnel training pro- 
grams to produce the 100,000 pilots and 
700,000 maintenance men needed for the 
potential 50,000-plane armada. A year ago, 
the Army Air Corps had only 3,322 pilots 
and was training 1,894 cadets. The Navy 
then had about 3,000 fliers. Today, the 
Army has almost 10,000 pilots and 15,000 
cadets in training. Navy flying personnel 
has been boosted in the meantime to 4,400. 
And under a recent speed-up in pilot-train- 
ing schedules, the Army plans to turn 
out 30,000 airmen annually, beginning 
late this year, while the Navy aims to 
produce 15,000 pilots by mid-1944. 

Meanwhile, under the growing pressure 
of Axis aggressions, the warplane goal has 
been successively increased, with present 
plans calling for expansion of the indus- 
try’s present 44,600-plane assignment to 
30,000. Included in this program will be 
the new drive for heavy bombers an- 
nounced on May 5 by President Roosevelt 
(NewsWEEK, May 12), understood to 
aim at boosting the monthly output of 
these long-range four-motored craft from 
about 60 at present to 500. 


Ships 

Besides the jobs of building up its own 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps and of sup- 
plying arms to Britain and other de- 
mocracies, the United States has also 
taken on another huge assignment. This 
is the task of helping to win the Battle of 
the Atlantic by offsetting heavy British 
merchant marine losses, now averaging 
about 5,000,000 tons a year (see chart, 
page 44), caused by Axis submarines, 
raiders, and planes. 

As a start, American shipping companies 
and the Maritime Commission, between 
September 1939 and May 1, 1941, turned 
over to Britain 260 freighters comprising 
about 850,000 tons, most of them rusty 
old tubs of World War vintage. And in 
another move to make good British losses, 
President Roosevelt on April 30 directed 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Maritime 
Commission chairman, to create a pool of 
not less than 2,000,000 tons of additional 
available shipping that could be turned 
over to Britain. 

But the main American counterchal- 
lenge to the U-boat menace has taken the 
shape of an all-out building program. 
Under this, calling for expansion of the 
133 existing shipways by another 189, the 
nation’s shipyards have increased their 
building backlog to about 890 freighters 
totaling 5,700,000 tons. As a result, ship- 
ping output is expected to rise from 699,- 
032 tons in 1940 to at least 1,255,009 this 
year, and between 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000 in 1942, 


Production 

At the close of the World War, America 
scrapped the biggest powder-producing 
facilities the world has ever seen and all 


the other great munitions plants built 
during the conflict years. Consequently, 
when the present emergency arose, the 
government had to start virtually from 
scratch. The only arms-making facilities 
available were six government arsenals, 
capable of turning out only about 10 per 
cent of the materials necessary to fight a 
war. 

Acting swiftly to remedy this, the Ad- 


International 


Cylinders for America’s planes 


ministration first stepped up arsenal activ- 
ities, expanding employment in these de- 
pots from 14,000 to 36,000 in the past year. 
In addition, it authorized construction of 
25 ordnance plants, including six smoke- 
less powder and high-explosives factories, 
six shell-loading and powder bag-loading 
plants, five machine-gun plants, and one 
mass-production tank factory. These facili- 
ties, most of which are going into produc- 
tion this summer, are owned by the gov- 
ernment and operated by private industry 
on a fixed-fee basis. 

But the biggest expansion of defense 
production has come through a third meth- 
od—the spread of defense work among 
96,000 private manufacturers representing 
virtually every branch of industry. Thus 
automobile plants are making Army trucks, 
scout and command cars, plane parts and 
engines, and machine guns; printing-press 
manufacturers are turning out gun mounts 
and carriages; and the railroad-equipment 
industry is working on tanks and guns. 
Further down the scale, mousetrap makers 
are producing Army cots and lipstick mak- 
ers are specializing in bomb fuses. 

All this has put a tremendous strain on 
the machine-tool industry, source of the 
basic implements which make mass pro- 
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duction possible. But this group, consisting 
of about 250 smallish pRints with a $150,- 
000,000 capitalization, has responded with 
a vast expansion. As a result, it will de- 
liver about $750,000,000 of defense tools 
this year, an increase of 67 per cent over 
1940 and 275 per cent over 1939. 

Largely because of this, the first period 
of plant expansion and tooling is today 
about over and the quantity-production 
phase about to begin. Of the 784 plants and 
facilities started during the first year of 
the program, 60 per cent have been com- 
pleted and the rest will go into at least 
partial production by September. Thus, 
within the next two or three months, the 
United States can expect quantity output 
of machine guns and ammunition, sub- 
machine guns and automatic rifles, light 
and medium tanks, smokeless powder, and 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns. In addi- 
tion, a further big expansion of defense 
construction, involving the building of 
about 30 more ordnance plants in the 
Mississippi Valley region with capacity for 
production of critical materials for an- 
other 2,000,000 men, is nearing the con- 
tract stage. 

This will not only call for a stil! bigger 
output of machine tools and other equip- 
ment but will also cause a further drain 
on supplies of several vital raw materials 
of which there is already a_ shortage. 
Among these, the most critical are alumi- 
num and magnesium, widely used in air- 
plane making, and with the nation’s out- 
put of both largely assigned to defense, of- 
ficials last week initiated new moves to 
speed up expansion of supplies. 

Another critical material is steel. Some 
government economists estimate that be- 
tween 110,000,000 and 120,000,000 tons 
will be needed next year to meet civilian, 
British aid, and defense requirements. 
Hence a further expansion in the indus- 
try’s annual productive capacity, now be- 
ing increased by 3,500,000 tons to 87,500,- 
000, may be called for, failing drastic re- 
duction in steel supplies for civilian use. 


Labor 


In modern mechanized warfare, at least 
a dozen behind-the-lines workmen, of 
whom nine must be skilled or semiskilled, 
are needed to provide every front-line sol- 
dier with supplies and fighting equipment. 
Hence one of the biggest jobs of the de- 
fense program has been to mobilize a great 
defense labor force. 

To do this, the government last year 
launched a nationwide training drive, in- 
cluding “refresher” courses to brush up 
rusty skills of the unemployed, specialized 
training for men already holding jobs, and 
additional instruction through the National 
Youth Administration, colleges, and other 
groups. At the same time, industry en- 
larged and accelerated apprentice programs 
and speeded training of older workers. 

Because of these efforts, the shortage of 
skilled labor has hitherto been less severe 
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THE KEY TO THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


(As of Mid-May 1941) 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 500,000 TONS 
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than was expected. But with the defense 
drive growing larger and more urgent 
every day, and with the government de- 
manding that defense industries go on a 
o4-hour-a-day, seven-day week, existing 
training schedules are due for another 
speed-up. And recently formed OPM plans 
for increasing the present 1,000,000 gov- 
ernment-sponsored trainees to 2,000,000 by 
this time next year are being stepped up 
anew by 50 per cent. Meanwhile, the un- 
employed, numbering 9,500,000 a year ago, 
have already been reduced by some 2,500,- 
000, and at least 3,000,000 more are ex- 
pected to find jobs in the coming year. 

However, maximum contribution by la- 
bor to defense can only be achieved if 
strikes and other unnecessary work stop- 
pages are avoided. Because of the recent 
flood of strikes in defense and other indus- 
tries, climaxed by the Ford and coal walk- 
outs in April, some 10,000,000 man-days 
have been lost this year, or double the losses 
in the first eight months of the program. 

And although the National Defense 
Mediation Board appointed last March 
has hitherto done effective work in ending 
or preventing stoppages, the refusal of 
some union leaders to subordinate imme- 
diate objectives, such as organizational 
gains, to defense, still constitutes one of 
the obstacles overshadowing defense. 


Significance 


The end of the first year of the defense 
effort finds the United States much far- 
ther ahead in arms procurement than it 
was after a similar period in the World 
War, despite the fact that the 1917-18 
effort was carried out under all the ur- 
gency and enthusiasm that resulted from 
being actually at war. 

This is due largely to the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan worked out by Army 
officials in the two decades of peace, 
under which about 20,000 plants were 
surveyed for possible war production and 
numerous “educational” orders given out. 
As a result, the Army and Navy were able 
to place 85 per cent of their small-arms 
and ammunition orders promptly with 
firms familiar with the work. 

Similarly, the pre-emergency activities 
of the Army in keeping abreast of modern 
war methods and in developing specimen 
weapons, though severely handicapped by 
lack of funds, also helped. Nevertheless, 
the program would be much farther along 
had the military authorities been quicker 
to grasp the significance of the war in 
Europe. This is particularly true of air- 
craft, since the Air Corps did not take 
steps to increase the fire power of planes 
and install other improvements until long 
after the war had demonstrated that these 
were necessary. 

Because of this and similar impeding 
factors, the government has been able to 
spend only about $5,000,000,000 on de- 
fense in the past twelve months, including 
$2,140,000,000 in the first three months of 





1941. Hence, the program is about one- 
tenth completed. But the fact that ex- 
penditures during the first quarter of this 
year were at the rate of only $8,500,000,- 
000 annually, against the government’s 
hopes of spending about $17,500,000,000 
in 1941 and $22,000,000,000 in 1942, shows 
that production must be stepped up con- 
siderably to meet the timetable. 

So far, the most unsatisfactory aspect 
of the program has been labor trouble. 
But if this can be curbed and defense work 
really gets humming, most of the rearma- 
ment industries will go into mass produc- 
tion this summer. At the same time, the 
coming acceleration will demand growing 
sacrifices by the nation as a whole. So far, 
the defense program has been largely su- 
perimposed upon “business as usual,” but 
as the industrial structure becomes more 
and more strained, shortages of materials 
will develop on an ever-widening scale, 
necessitating cuts in civilian consumption 
in order to feed the military machine. One 
foretaste of this will be the voluntary 20 
per cent reduction in automobile output 
scheduled for this fall. 





Artillery Ace 


During the World War, the Army 
adopted the light, mobile, French 75-mil- 
limeter cannon as its standard field gun. 
This 2.9-inch weapon was improved in 
postwar years to provide greater range and 
flexibility of fire and was still regarded as 
the finest general-purpose field gun until 
the Germans rolled into Poland in 1939 
using heavier and more powerful 105- 
millimeter, or 4.1-inch, howitzers. 

As a result, the Army has developed an 
American 105 to match the Nazi weapon. 
And last week, the first of a 500-gun or- 
der was delivered to the Army by the 
Vilter Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, 
makers of refrigerating equipment. 

Weighing 1,200 pounds and having an 
8-foot barrel complete with breech mech- 
anisms, the new 105 will be mounted on 
a carriage that will be truck-drawn. High- 
ly mobile and capable of being placed in 
action within three minutes, the cannon 
will throw a 33-pound high-explosive shell 
12,140 yards, representing a great increase 
in fire power over the 75s, which shoot a 
15-pound shell 13,600 yards. 

Like all howitzers, the weapon is adapt- 
ed for high-angle firing for purposes of 
extreme range or for tossing projectiles 
over hills and other barriers. While the 
105s represent the backbone of the pro- 
jected new artillery force, the Army also 
is being equipped with other specialized 
howitzers, ranging from 1,470-pound 75- 
millimeter guns, which can be taken apart 
and carried on mule back over rough coun- 
try, to the 29-ton, 240-millimeter monsters 
which can lob 345-pound 9.4-inch caliber 
shells more than 9 miles. - 

With emphasis placed on these howitz- 
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ers, the 75s will be used chiefly as anti- 
tank guns and as artillery in support of 
comparatively small units of infantry in 
limited engagements. 


§] The Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind., last week pro- 
duced the first of a large order for 3.2-inch 
infantry mortars, weighing 140 pounds and 
demountable for portage by two men or a 
horse. To improve the accuracy of these 
weapons, used only for high-angle firing at 
short ranges, the Army has developed a 
bomb-shaped shell with fins to steady its 
flight. Unlike the ordinary trench mortar, 
the muzzle-loaded gun is fired by the im- 
pact of the shell as it drops down the bar- 
rel against a stationary firing pin. 





Defense Week 


Drart: Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
deputy director of the Selective Service 
System, on Monday asked Congress to 
amend the Draft Law so as to permit the 
President, by regulation, to defer men in 
the higher age groups. At the same time, 
in a move to obtain a clearer picture of the 
whole Selective Service System, especially 
as regards skilled workers, officials ordered 
draft boards to send questionnaires im- 
mediately to the 10,000,000 as yet unclas- 
sified registrants. In addition, they sent to 
the President for approval a proclamation 
calling for registration, probably about 
July 1, of the estimated 1,000,000 youths 
who have become 21 since the Oct. 16 en- 
rollment. 


NDAC: President Roosevelt accepted 
the resignation of Chester C. Davis, re- 
cently named president of the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank, as Agricultural. 
Commissioner of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. At the same time, 
he transferred Davis’ functions from the 
NDAC to a new Office for Agricultural 
Defense Relations in the Agriculture De- 
partment. This foreshadowed dissolution 
of the NDAC, whose only remaining agen- 
cy is the transportation division, soon to 
be shifted to another jurisdiction. 


Notes: Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox revealed that seagoing vessels of the 
Coast Guard shortly will be incorporated 
into the fighting force, a step usually taken 
only during wartime . . . The Army as- 
signed 80 officers and 750 enlisted men 
to the first barrage-balloon training center 
at Camp Davis, N.C. . . . Defense offi- 
cials charted plans to stock Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and possibly 
Alaska with six months of food supplies 
... The Navy named the new $18,000,000, 
333-acre fleet operating base in Los An- 
geles’ port of San Pedro “Roosevelt Base,” 
in honor of the President . . . Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, discovered a Pvt. 
Admiral C. Allen and a Maj. Major S. 
White. 
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Upward Price ‘Trend Continues 
Despite Henderson Crackdowns 


Only Industry Feels Curb, 
While Farm and Import Markets 
Are Allowed Free Rein 


During the last few weeks, the Adminis- 
tration’s price-control machinery has been 
reorganized to give Leon Henderson great- 
er authority. In exercising his expanded 
power, the price boss has issued an in- 
creased number of warnings about boosts 
in individual commodities and has even 
clamped ceilings on quotations for steel 
and various scrap metals. Yet, in the face 
of this intensified activity on the price 
front, the markets monotonously keep 
on climbing, and last week once again 
the price indexes set a new peak since 
1937. 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


This upward tendency has been due 
mostly to increasing quotations for im- 
ported and farm commodities, which have 
so far escaped the price stabilizer’s blasts. 
From April 3 to May 9, the industrial ma- 
terials included in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s index of basic commodities rose 
only about 2 per cent, while foodstuffs 
jumped 10 per cent, and import and farm 
commodities each marked up an average 
gain of about 5 per cent. The jump in 
wholesale markets sent retail food costs 


up to a three-year peak (see chart). Actu- 
ally, a survey of last week’s developments 
reveals that the government, instead of 
cracking down on the increases, was large- 
ly responsible for them, or at least for 
those occurring in import and farm prod- 
ucts. 


Imports: The ship shortage naturally 
accounts for the steady rise in quotations 
for import commodities, such as rubber, 
cocoa, tin, and coffee, which are now some 
50 per cent higher than before the war. 
The Maritime Commission has frozen 
ocean freight rates as one means of curb- 
ing the advance, but importers fear that 
the acquisition of the 2,000,000-ton ship 
pool for Britain will make cargo space for 
nonessential commodities even scarcer. 
Adding to their fears last week were the 
endorsement by the commission and de- 
fense authorities of a bill to establish for- 
mal cargo priorities, and the first requisi- 
tions, of some 27 tankers, made for the 
ship pool. 

Wholesale fuel oil advanced again last 
week because of the tanker situation, 
reaching last winter’s peak of about 4.9 
cents a gallon at New York, despite the 
slack consuming season. OPM officials, 
meanwhile, considered curtailing sales of 
oil burners as a way of curbing fuel oil 
consumption during the transportation 
emergency. 


Farm Propwucts: The strength in food- 
stuffs resulted in part from the govern- 
ment’s drive to boost hog prices from the 
April 3 figure of $7.65 a hundred pounds 
to $9 as a means of encouraging produc- 
tion. The rise in foods and other farm com- 
modities last week, however, was due more 
to the Senate’s action in raising the 
House’s lending rate on crop loans from 
75 to 85 per cent of parity prices. The 
higher figure will require $1,000,000,000 or 
more in Federal money, peg the minimum 
price of wheat at 96.9 cents a bushel as 
compared with 64 cents under current loan 
rates, and raise the rate on corn from 61 
cents to 70 cents and the pound quotation 
on cotton from around 9 cents to 13.6 
cents. 

However, all these advances left the 
nation’s price dictator seemingly unwor- 
ried. Appearing to testify on the new tax 
bill, Henderson criticized the Treasury’s 
program for moderate restrictive taxes on 
consumption and later opposed Federal 
Reserve Chairman Eccles’ suggestion that 
income-tax exemptions be lowered as an 


inflation curb. Instead, the veteran New 
Dealer asserted that heavy taxes should 
be imposed mainly upon new and used au- 
tomobiles, for which he proposed a rate 
of 20 per cent (see chart), upon corpo- 
rations, and on tires, clocks, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other durable con- 
sumer goods that compete with defense 
requirements for metals and other vital 
raw materials. 

An indication that Secretary Morygen- 
thau, normally a worrier over inflation, 
likewise seemed less concerned last week 
came in his request for a renewal of the 
President’s power to devalue the dollar. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s recent anti- 
inflation program strongly advocated can- 
cellation of this authority. Morgenthau 
did assert, however, that “obviously, the 
Administration has no _ present intent 
whatsoever to devalue the gold content of 
the dollar.” On the other hand, he con- 
tended the power was needed for unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

Meanwhile, the markets continued to 
hum, and the chief price crackdowns of 
the week were limited to Henderson’s re- 
quest to machine-tool makers not to raise 
prices and a blast from the Commodity 
Exchange Adminisiration ordering the ex- 





THE WAY HENDERSON 
WOULD BOOST AUTO 
EXCISE TAXES 


Taxes for car costing $1,000 
$200.% 





In effect June 1940 Henderson's plan 
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changes to curb speculation in cottonsced- 
oil futures. Later, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard announced that plans for tighter 
control of the futures markets were being 
formulated. 





Significance 


The Administration’s price and tax pol- 
icies actually commit it to a “business as 
usual” rule for virtually all segments of 
the economy except the great metal-using 
and metal-producing industries. Paracox- 
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A smoking oven means 
yad news for the biscuits.. 


And smoke from the ex- 
1aust of your car Can mean 
»ad news for your pocket- 
»00k—it’s a common sign 


that something is wrong. 


Wrong because this 


smoke usually means ex- 


essive engine wear. Wear 
hat robs you of gas, oil 
nd power, wear that calls 
or costly repairs— 


Wear that could have 
een prevented with In- 
ulated Havoline. 


Count the “smokers” 
are more than 3,000,000 in America)! Let 
every one you see remind you to change to 
Insulated Havoline before needless wear 
makes your car a smoker! 


\< # 5— STAR THEATRE. 
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DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR CAR SMOKES! 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—T exaco Dealers invite you to enjoy 
Fred Allen in the full-hour program of the TEXACO 
. with Kenny Baker, Al Goodman’s 
Orchestra and a great cast. Every Wednesday Night, 
Columbia Network. 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 8:00 P.S.T. 


SMOKE MEANS 


Don't let your car become a 
wasteful “smoker’’—change 
NOW to Insulated Havoline! 


For Havoline is insu- 
lated against heat to resist 
high engine temperatures 
that break down ordinary 
oils. It flows freely when 
the engine is cold, for safe, 
easy starts—and it’s dis- 
tilled to remove carbon- 
forming impurities. 


Change to Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil now 
at Texaco and other good 
dealers everywhere. 


on the road (there 
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Prescription for a long and happy life: 
..-ad brook...a browning trout...and beer 


Perhaps a gleaming fish, a campfire by a stream, 
and a glass of mellow beer or ale won’t actually 
add a single minute to your span of life. 

But they can and do contribute rich mo- 
ments of happiness and needed relaxation. 

A day with a trout rod, an afternoon at the 
ball park, an evening with a book... no matter 
how you take your “breathers”... beer adds to 
your enjoyment... helps to unsnarl tangled 


nerves...helps to relax a weary body... helps 
to refresh a tired mind. 

A product of Nature, beer is by nature kindly, 
gentle, friendly. Graced with the fragrance of 
hops, filled with the goodness of grain, it is a 
true delight to the taste. 

For centuries, men of tolerance and wisdom 
have found that beer and ale do much to make 
life pleasanter, sweeter, sanet. 


Because beer is a beverage of moderation, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. Hence the brewers 
of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a booklet 
entitled “Clean-Up or Close-Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing number 
of states, Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. F5, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ical as this seems in view of exhortations 
to business from the OPM and the Presi- 
dent to abandon normal procedures, this 
policy reflects Henderson’s belief that pro- 
duction of all nondurable consumer goods 
can be increased sufficiently to avert run- 
away markets despite the heavy de- 
mand from a national purchasing power 
that is rising to new all-time peaks each 
month. 

The irouble with such a thesis is that 
consumer-goods lines are already com- 
plaining that defense plants are draining 
away valued workers, though armament 
production is still far below the $2,000.- 
00,000-a-month pace Henderson himself 
forecasts. If his thesis proves wrong, Hen- 
derson would rely upon a blanket freezing 
of all wages and prices, under legislation 
now being drafted, but the present cod- 
ding of farm and lower-income groups, as 
exemplified in the farm and tax measures, 
guarantees that any such controls will be 
politically unpalatable and perhaps un- 
workable. 

























Boosts at Eastman 


The Eastman Kodak Co., major factor 
in the manufacture of plastics and rayon 
as well as cameras and films, last week 
chose Thomas J. Hargrave as president to 
succeed Frank J. Lovejoy, who becomes 
chairman. 

Said by his fellow executives to have an 
“incandescent personality,” the 49-year- 
old Hargrave is a Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska and a 
veteran of the World War, in which he won 
the Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Croix de Guerre. After graduation from 
Harvard Law School, he joined the law 
frm which represented Eastman and in 
1927 transferred to Eastman’s legal staff; 
five years later he was made vice president. 






































































T’.J. Hargrave, new Kodak boss 


Booming demand in all of its lines sent 
Eastman’s sales during the first twelve 
weeks of the year to $30,936,409, a 24 per 
cent increase over the comparable 1940 
period, Hargrave reported at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting. The backlog of de- 
fense orders for height finders, aiming cir- 
cles, telescopes, time fuses, etc., is about 
$35,000,000, with deliveries expected to get 
under way as soon as the company is thor- 
oughly tooled. 





Wall Street Boss 


Wall Street has apparently decided to 
follow the old maxim that, in effect, says 
if you can’t lick your enemy join him. 
Seeking a second paid president to fill the 
$48,000-a-year post vacated when William 
McC. Martin Jr. was inducted into the 
Army, the New York Stock Exchange 
went to Washington. Last week it became 
known that Emil Schram, 47, chairman of 
the RFC and a New Dealer of the Jesse 
Jones school, had accepted the job for a 
three-year term. 

A rugged, deep-voiced Hoosier, Schram 
at the age of 21 became manager of a 
5,000-acre farm, which he converted from 
swampland into profitable cornfields. Be- 
coming famous as a drainage expert, he 
was called to Washington in 1933 to han- 
dle drainage loans for the RFC, and his 
competence here and in many other RFC 
assignments earned him the chairmanship 
six years later, when Jesse Jones became 
Federal Loan Administrator. Indicating 
that he plans a vigorous administration of 
the affairs of the ailing Big Board, Schram 
made his acceptance conditional on changes 
in the exchange setup that would provide 
more authority for the paid personnel and 
less control of management by member- 
ship committees—reforms advocated by 
Martin. 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Private Capital Moves Ahead 


as Curb on Imports Threatens 


Since last summer, the RFC’s Rubber 
Reserve Co. has been buying rubber on the 
open market and processors of the prod- 
uct have been building up their reserves 
by excessive imports against the day when 
the trade door might be closed on the 
East Indies, source of 97 per cent of this 
country’s supply of the vital war mate- 
rial, At the end of March, domestic crude- 
rubber stocks totaled 373,581 tons, of 
which 40 per cent is government owned. 
This figure is the equivalent of about seven 
months’ consumption at the 1940 rate. 

The goal has been to acquire a year’s 
supply by 1942 so that if imports are cut 
off all essential needs can be met pending 
development of the infant synthetic-rubber 
industry. However, the increasingly acute 
shipping shortage is threatening this pro- 
gram prematurely, creating a necessity for 
prompt conservation methods and speedy 
expansion of synthetic capacity. 

Last week came the first major step 
along these lines when du Pont announced 
it was going to build a new neoprene plant 
at Louisville, Ky., with a capacity of 
10,000 tons of the rubber product an- 
nually—more than the present production 
of all such synthetics. The only nonmetal- 
lic material on the priorities list, neoprene 
is already being turned out at the rate of 
6,000 tons a year in the Deepwater, N.J., 
plant where output may hit 9,000 before 
1942. The Louisville project may cost 
$15,000,000, of which $2,500,000 is being 
spent by the Air Reduction Co. on an ad- 
jacent unit of make calcium carbide, a raw 
material of neoprene. 

While private capital thus went ahead, 
nothing has been heard from the OPM 
plan announced last fall for the construc- 
tion with $100,000,000 of RFC funds of 
six large synthetic-rubber plants to be 
operated by Goodrich, Goodyear, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, du Pont, U.S. Rub- 
ber, and Dow Chemical. OPM officials 
are impatient to see mass production on 
synthetic rubber which now costs about 
65 cents a pound, compared with 20 cents 
for natural product. The industry, too, is 
anxious to get going because it estimates 
that at least eighteen months will elapse 
from breaking ground to quantity produc- 
tion. But the only word from the RFC 
is that negotiations are under way. 

Meanwhile, steps to conserve rubber 
are also still in the discussion stage, 
both in Washington and throughout the 
industry. Returning from the capital last 
week, Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado 
made headlines with a statement that a 
$l-a-year man had told him of an im- 
pending program to request no more week- 
end auto trips, to reduce speed limits, and 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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No matter where you are! 


You don’t have to be inf an airport city 
to use the speed and convenience of Air 
Express shipping. ‘‘Off-airline’’ points 
served promptly and regularly by fast 
co-ordinated air-rail connections. Same- 
day delivery, in most cases; or overnight 
across the continent. Only a few days to 
scores of foreign points! 


Look How Little It Costs— 


(Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles:) 


Miles 2 bs. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 
200 $1.00 $1.04 $1.12 $1.32 $2.00 
500 1.12 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.32 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
3000 1.92 2.88 480 9.60 24.00 


Proportionately low rates for off-airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service. 


Every Shipment gets SPECIAL 
Handling, at No Extra Charge 


Air Express delivers directly, day and 
night, between more than 250 U. S. key 
airport cities—and by fast, co-ordinated 
air-rail service to practically all points. 
Special pick-up and special delivery, with- 
in regular Railway Express vehicle limits 
in all U. S. cities and principal towns. 


Air Express is EASY -to Use 


Just phone Railway Express Agency, AIR 
EXPRESS DIVISION, for details and 
service. Ask now for time-table giving 
domestic and foreign rates, time, etc. 


FASTEST WAY MEANS 

















Most persistent of all the twaddle 
about taxation in this country is the 
idea that those in the lower and mid- 
dle income-tax brackets enjoy, and have 
enjoyed for years, something closely 
approaching tax immunity. As a result 
of this idea every time a new tax bill 
comes up, which recently has been at 
least once a year, a tremendous hue and 
cry goes up in favor of making a drastic 
increase in the rates which apply to 
these groups. 

That is a truly amazing argument. 

here is not a word of accuracy in it. 
And since more than 90 per cent of 
those who pay income taxes fall within 
the lower and middle brackets—even 
gianting $10,000 is the upper limit of 
what one means by this term—it is time 
to get the record straight and realize 
what Congress has been doing to these 
classes of income-tax payers since 1929. 
It may be that they still are not pay- 
ing enough, but if so it certainly is not 
because they have been well treated in 
recent years. Here are the figures as pub- 
lished a few days ago in The New York 
Sun, with the increases reduced to a 
percentage basis: 


Federal Income Tax of Married Person 
(No Dependents) 


Income 1929Tax 1940Tax Increase 
% 3,000 $ 30.80 
4,000 & 1.87 70.40 3,665% 
5,000 5.62 110.00 1,857 
6,000 9.37 149.60 1,497 
7,000 13.12 233.20 1,677 
8,000 22.50 316.80 1,308 
9,000 $7.50 422.40 1,026 
10,000 52.50 528.00 906 
15,000 225.00 1,258.40 459 
20,000 495.00 2,336.40 372 
25,000 862.00 3,843.40 346 
50,000 4,190.00 14,128.40 237 


Note particularly the last column in 
that table. That shows the percentage 
by which the income tax on the various 
income groups has been increased in the 
last ten years. For example, a married 
person without dependents with an in- 
come of $4,000 has had his income tax 
go up during this time by 3,665 per cent. 
In other words he is today paying al- 
most 37 times more than he did in 1929. 
The person with $5,000 income is pay- 
ing almost 19 times more; with $6,000, 
some 15 times more, etc. Such in- 
creases, even when allowance is made 
for the low rates of 1929, are almost un- 
believable. They probably are without 


parallel in the whole history of income 
taxation in either this or any other na- 
tion. 

But that is just the start. Here is 
what the Treasury recommends for 
1941: 


Federal Income Tax of Married Person 
(No Dependents) 
1941 Treasury 


Recommen- Increase  Incri 
Income dations over1940 over 129 
% 3,000 $ 151.80 393% 
4,000 312.40 344 16,6067 
5,000 506.00 360 8,90 
6,000 699.60 368 7,366 
7,000 915.20 292 6,876 
8,000 1,130.80 257 4,921 
9,000 1,379.40 227 3,575 
10,000 1,628.00 208 3,000 
15,000 3,073.40 144 1,266 
20,000 4,800.40 105 870 
25,000 6,824.40 78 692 
50,000 19,540.40 38 366 


Again, note the last column of figures. 
If the Treasury recommendations go 
through, a person with $4,000 a year in- 
come will be called upon to pay 16,606 
per cent more than he paid in 1929— 
some 167 times as much. And so on 
right down the list. Not until one passes 
the $15,000 mark is the increase less 
than some thousands of per cent. 


It may be, as stated above, that 
these increases are warranted and just. 
But let’s have at least the elementary 
honesty to-admit that those in the lower 
brackets who now pay income taxes al- 
ready have had their rates increased by 
phenomenal amounts, and a furtlier 
raise at this time is because of necessity 
and not because these groups have been 
relatively immune up to this point. And 
having admitted this, let us then face 
the question of why a married person 
with an income of $2,100 should be sub- 
jected to a 16 per cent rate—whicl) is 
the Treasury recommendation—w)iile 
those with $2,000 income go scot-frve. 
So far the Treasury has given no answer 
to that question—probably for the rea- 
son that there is no answer except poli- 
tics. 

Unless the Treasury stops this play- 
ing of politics, this country soon will! be 
faced with a tax crisis. Some 50 per 
cent of our national income is received 
by those who make $2,000 a year or less. 
It is imperative that they be brougiit 
under the income-tax levy. 
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to eliminate whitewall tires. While the 
OPACS will not confirm the possibility 
of any such restrictions, serious study 
is being given to ways of cutting down 
nonessential uses of rubber, to more re- 
treading of tires, and to greater use of re- 
claimed rubber. 


Significancemmme 








A major factor back of the delay in 
starting a major synthetic-rubber pro- 
vram has been the Administration’s disin- 
dination to build up a high-cost industry 
that would destroy a principal source of 
dollar exchange for the British Empire. 
In addition, the technical problems in- 
volved in picking the best patents and 


formulas or deciding whether to concen- 
trate upon only one or two of the synthet- 
ies have held up action. 

Up to a few weeks ago, the govern- 


ment’s program for building up a stock 
pile of crude rubber appeared enough of a 
hackstop to allow deliberate consideration 
of synthetic plans. Now, however, rubber 
consumption is soaring almost 50 per cent 
over last year’s levels, and the stepped-up 
output under the Lend-Lease Act necessi- 
tates a much greater reserve as protection 
against interruption to shipping. This 
change in conditions, which is forcing con- 
sideration of restricting rubber uses, should 
speed action on the new synthetic fac- 
tories. 





"40 Plus’ at Work 


The period of May 4 to 10 was National 
Employment Week by proclamation of 
President Roosevelt. Sponsored for the 
fourth year by the American Legion, the 
week emphasized the creation of jobs for 
those over 40, and this year the Legion, 
whose average member is 48, called special 
attention to the availability of the un- 
skilled worker and those whose skills are 
rusty from disuse now that the defense 
boom has snapped up skilled workers of 
all ages. Cooperating with the United 
States Employment Service in the regis- 
tration of older workers, the Legion is pro- 
moting “refresher” training courses at 120 
CCC camps and WPA night classes. 

Suggesting a general trend, the Civil 
Service Commission has raised the maxi- 
mum on arsenal jobs from 55 to 62 and on 
certain marine-engineering and architec- 
tural jobs will take men up to 70, while 
one major firm doing critical defense work 
has raised its skilled-labor limit from 50 to 
60. Evidence that the older worker is not 
losing out in the current industrial boom 
may be found in recent figures released by 
the state employment offices comparing 
the jump in placements, according to age 
groups over 20, from the third to the 
fourth quarter of 1940. While the largest 
gain, 18.1 per cent, was made in the 35-39 
bracket, the next largest was 16.5 in the 
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“OR RUBBER’S 
. ENEMIES 


And in this picture oil men are profiting 
—with hose of synthetic rubber developed 
and perfected by HEWITT to conquer the 
“appetite” of gasoline and oil for ordinary 
rubber. If not these, perhaps heat, pressure, 
abrasion or sunlight is the worst enemy of 
hose in your bolloges, All have been con- 
quered—by many types of hose developed 


by HEWITT for special services in industry. 






Ask your HEWITT distributor about them— 
he's listed in the Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 











feck 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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40-44 group, followed by 15.9 for those in 
the 45-49 bracket. 

Only on sales staffs, which are now 
being cut in consumer lines, and in the 
white-collar categories are advanced years 
still a handicap to employment. However, 
this situation is being attacked vigorously 
by voluntary organizations like the na- 
tionwide 40 Plus Club, composed of un- 
employed men above two-score who have 
once earned at least $4,000 a year. 





New Hemisphere ‘Ties 


The American Arbitration Association 
last week launched an intensive drive to 
promote closer commercial ties between 
the United States and the Latin-American 
republics, as one of the best means of 
strengthening hemispheric defense. 

C. V. Whitney, president of the associa- 
tion and chairman of Pan American Air- 
ways, outlined the four-point program: (1) 
an inter-American committee on commer- 
cial relations with the twofold objective of 
standardizing business methods and di- 
minishing unfair trade practices; (2) ap- 
pointment of experts in each of the Latin- 
American countries to decide controversies; 
(3) modernization of commercial arbitra- 
tion laws, and (4) a campaign to increase 
the use of arbitration clauses in contracts 
to insure quick settlement of disputes. 

In an address short-waved to South 
America, Spruille Braden, honorary chair- 
man of the inter-American committee and 
Ambassador to Colombia, spoke of that 
country’s progressiveness in making ar- 
bitrable decisions legally binding. 


"The United States Office of Education 
announced that it had begun an examina- 
tion of textbooks used in American schools 
as a preliminary move toward exposing in- 
accuracies and prejudices about South 
America and correcting inadequacies. 


Pipe profits: cutting the cob... 








Missouri Meerschaum 


One day back in 1870, Henry Tibbe, a 
cabinetmaker of Washington, Mo., was at 
work in his shop when a neighboring farm- 
er brought in a section of a large corncob 
that had been hollowed out and trimmed 
with a knife to form a bowl. He asked 
Tibbe to smooth off the exterior on his 
lathe. When the job was done, the farmer 
stuck a reed through the side of the bowl 
and proudly demonstrated a strangely 
sweet and obviously economical pipe. In- 
trigued, Tibbe experimented with cobs 
himself and two years later founded a pipe- 
making firm. 

Snooty folk who associate corncob smok- 
ing with elderly ladies from the back-hill 
country will be astonished to learn that in 
1940 some 30,000,900 corncob pipes were 
sold by Tibbe’s outfit, now known as the 
Missouri Meerschaum Pipe Co. and owned 
since before the World War by E. H. Otto, 
who manages it with his two sons. Review- 
ing this record, Otto last week attributed 
the boom to the same thing that caused the 
previous peak in 1918: soldiers like the cob 






























.. . smoothing the hollow bowl .. . 


pipe, for it guarantees many good smokes 
for an investment of from 5 to 25 cents. 
Otto expects to set a new record this year, 
largely because of draftee demand. How- 
ever, there is an increasing trend toward 
the cob among the carriage trade, and these 
sales may be accelerated by an impending 
shortage of imported brier. 

Otto has only two competitors, both 
smaller and both located near Washington, 
where the rich bottom land of the Missouri 
River will yield corn with the required 
large, firm, white cobs—a carefully bred 
crop that drains the life out of most soil. 
In 70 years the essential pipe-making 
technique has changed little, although 
most of Missouri Meerschaum’s twenty 
models now have plastic stems and are 
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coated with a special heat-resistant lacquer 
developed by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Otto estimates that the entire industry’. 
sales grossed $900,000 last year and, while 
declining to reveal his earnings, boasts that 
the company has never missed a dividend. 
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Strike Flare-up 


On April 23 a master agreement pro- 
viding a $1.12 basic hourly rate with ‘ime 
and a half for overtime and pledginy no 
strikes or lockouts was negotiated between 
eleven West Coast shipbuilding firms and 
representatives of the AFL, the United 
States Department of Labor, and the 
OPM. Last Saturday night 1,200 \FL 
and 700 CIO machinists repudiated this 
widely hailed pact by going on strike for 
$1.15 an hour with double pay for over- 
time. Fearful that $500,000,000 of con- 
tracts including four cruisers and 27 de- 
stroyers would be tied up, Secretary Frank 
Knox and Rear Admiral Emory §, Land, 
Maritime Commission Chairman, had pro- 
tested the strike to no avail. 

In the face of denunciations from Wil- 
liam Green, AFL president, and Jolin P. 
Frey, AFL metal-trades-department chief, 
the AFL machinist local maintained that 
its autonomy had been violated by the 
master agreement, the terms of which it 
had rejected. Affiliated with and supported 
in this case by the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, whose head is Philip 
Murray, CIO president, the CIO machin- 
ists justify their walkout on the fact that 
they were not represented in the original 
negotiations. Although the strikers de- 
clare that the 18,000 other workers wil! be 
permitted to pass the picket lines, more 
than 500 San Francisco police were mobil- 
ized to prevent trouble, and similar pre- 
cautions were taken at Oakland. 

Meanwhile, the whole labor picture was 
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Photos courtesy of Missouri Meerschaum Co 
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Action so smooth 
don’t realize how swift it 
is unless you watch the 
needle. You get away 
like a transport plane... 
and like a plane with 
variable- pitch propellers, 
you cruise on a small frac- 
tion of your total horse- 
power... a great contribution to economy! 


e was you 


j tne: Fluid Drive Chrysler takes off 
with the smooth, steady power-pull of 
a transport plane. No jerks... no heave- 
and-rest tugging ... Just a giant surge 
of power that’s smooth as oil, because 
i's a drive through oil! 





Just keep your eye on the speedometer as you 


tread the accelerator of a Fluid Drive Chrysler. — : 
: Try Fluid Driving today at the nearest Chrysler 








Watch that needle move swiftly . . . steadily dealer’s . . . and don’t forget to watch the speed- 
» +» « smoothly. ometer climb! 

Without a gear shift 53 ie aces always in high-gear | See the lot word in Station Wagons... Chrysier Town & Country Car | 
Position... you move in a twinkling (without jolts 
or jerks) to the head of the traffic line! * TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 





BE MODERN wWITH FLUID DRIVE 0 
‘J AND VACAMATIC TRANSMISSION — 6 
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strikes affecting more than 40,000 workers 
in progress as the week began. The biggest 
sore spot was the tie-up of 22,000 CIO 
lumber workers in Washington State. 
And a strike call for 165,000 workers in 
60 General Motors plants was still a pos- 
sibility as negotiations before the NDMB 
continued hung up over the CIO’s de- 
mands for a 10-cent wage boost and a 
closed shop. 





Aviation Notes 


Export Loses: By a 44 to 35 vote, the 
Senate refused the -Administration-ap- 
proved request for an air-mail subsidy to 
American Export Airlines (NEWSWEEK, 
April 7), which intended to compete with 
Pan American in the New York-to-Lisbon 
run. The upset followed some of the high- 
est-powered lobbying by both contestants 
ever seen in Washington, but the argu- 
ment that apparently turned the tide 
against the plea for competition in the 
transatlantic air route was the point that 
Export itself was controlled by the steam- 
ship line of the same name which has a 
monopoly on water travel to Lisbon. 

Despite the defeat, John E. Slater, Ex- 
port executive vice president, stated that 
work would continue on its fleet of long- 
range Sikorsky flying boats, indicating that 
the fight would be reopened. 

Pan American likewise took an upset 
when the Senate denied it funds to subsi- 
dize a fourth weekly trip to Lisbon. More- 
over, it learned of threat of competition 
from the Federal government itself. The 
latter was revealed by Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse H. Jones, who said that 
pending amendments to the RFC’s charter 
would permit it to establish an airline serv- 
ing Western Hemisphere points. 


Heticopter: Igor Sikorsky, Russian 
aircraft designer who built his first heli- 
copter in 1909, brought the world’s endur- 
ance record for that type of plane to this 
country by flying his Vought-Sikorsky 300 
for 1 hour 32 minutes 30 seconds. The pre- 
vious record, set by a German Focke-Wulf 
in 19387, was 1 hour 20 minutes 49 sec- 
onds. Hovering at a low altitude over the 
company field during the entire flight, 
Sikorsky demonstrated how the “windmill” 
plane, which is powered by a 90-horse- 
power flivverplane motor, can back up, 
stand virtually motionless, and ascend and 
descend vertically. 





Week in Business 


Uran Reversau: Exercising their right 
for the first time in history, the voters of 
Utah petitioned for a referendum on the 
chain-store tax law passed by the last leg- 
islature. This action makes the tax law in- 
operative until after the next general elec- 
tion in November 1942, when ‘it can be 


becoming disturbed again with 25 other 
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Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter set a record in a flight at Hartford, Conn. 


defeated by a simple majority vote. One 
of the most severe of the chain tax meas- 
ures, the law calls for a yearly tax of up to 
$500 on each existing store and requires 
payment of $5,000 for each new store 
established after the law becomes effec- 
tive, forbidding, in effect, the opening of 
new stores or relocating of existing stores. 


Earnincs: The impact of taxes and 
varying effects of the war and defense 
boom explained a striking disparity in 
earnings reported by major corporations 
last week: with the most successful year 
in its history, American Export Lines 
earned $8,781,789, after taxes for the year 
ended last Dec. 31, compared with $1,430,- 
295 for the preceding twelve months. . . 
Chrysler Corp. earned $9,561,982 after 
taxes for the first quarter, compared with 
$15,742,387 in the 1940 period, although 
sales jumped to a new all-time record .. . 
Curtiss-Wright’s first-quarter net after 
taxes was $4,880,020, double the $2,414,- 
196 for the same period last year... 
Coca-Cola gained 7 per cent with quarterly 
earnings of $5,944,784, compared with 
$5,545,666 a year ago. 

Juntor AcHIEVEMENT: Charles R. Hook, 
president of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., was elected president of Junior 
Achievement, a national program for 
teaching boys and girls the fundamentals 
of business through operation of their own 
manufacturing companies (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 16, 1939). Hook said he was accept- 
ing the post despite the pressure of defense 
work in his company because the young 
people of today who will make the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow must have “a clear under- 
standing of our system of free enterprise” 
in order to preserve democracy. 


Personne: John H. Collier, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of the 
Crane Co., manufacturer of plumbing 
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equipment, was elected president to suc. 





ceed the late Charles B. Nolte . . . Samuel 
J. Solomon was elected president of North- 





east Airlines to succeed Paul F. Collins, 
who resigned because of ill health but will 
serve as chairman . . . Justin R. Weddell, 
who just returned from London where he 
represented Erwin Wasey, and later N. W. 
Ayer, was made assistant to the president 
of the Union Bag & Paper Co. 


Notes: A dry inert compound which 
stops the combustion of magnesium and 
other metallic fires in industry and in in- 
cendiary bombs has been developed by the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. and the Dow 





Chemical Co. When spread over the blaze, 
the powder forms a heavy, air-excluding 
vapor and smothers the fire . . . The Japa- 
nese expect to begin production in Sep- 
tember of 15 tons a month of kanebian, a 
chemical silk substitute developed to com- 


pete with nylon . The government 
bought 1,000,000 pounds of canned cheese, 
presumably for export to Britain. A rela- 
tively new development commercially, the 
cans contain a valve which permits escape 
of gases generated as the cheese ripens but 
which excludes air, which might cause 
mold. 


Trenps: The influx of European refu- 
gees has caused a sharp jump in thie sales 
of monocles, according to the Community 
Opticians Association, which reports that 
50 per cent more monocles have been sold 
since the outbreak of war than before . .. 
19,529,471 gallons of California wine were 
sold during the first quarter, 17 per cent 
more than last year . . . General Motors 
sales to consumers for April set an all-time 
monthly high of 272,853 cars and trucks 
... Freight carloadings for the week end- 
ed May 3 rose to a peak for the year of 
794,301 cars, 19 per cent above the same 
week last year. 
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INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Backbone of Defense 


Steel is the backbone of the National 
Defense program. The capacity to pro- 
duce this vital product is the primary meas- 
ure of a country’s ability to defend itself. 

In this respect, America’s position is 
most fortunate. This country is by far 
the largest producer of steel. It has 44% 
of the total steel capacity of the world. 
Its production last year was greater than 
that of Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan 
combined. America’s steel output in 1940, 
totalling 67,000,000 tons, was the greatest 
in history,—four times as large as Great 
Britain’s and twice as large as Germany’s. 
Output in 1940 was 27% greater than in 
the preceding year and 10% greater than 
in the former peak year of 1929. 


Responding to the needs of the Defense 
program, the American steel industry, in 
the first three months of 1941, again raised 
its output to a new record of 20,000,000 
tons, or at the rate of 80,000,000 tons 
annually. Still further increases are ex- 
pected as the Defense program rolls into 
high gear. 

The industry’s present capacity is the 
largest in its history—40% greater than 
at the end of the World War, and 15% 
greater than in 1929. America today has 
more than 200 steel companies, with 
plants in 28 different states and 250 com- 
munities from coast to coast. More than 
$1,500,000,000 has been invested in new 
steel-making equipment in the past decade. 
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_ Class B Outboards Upset Hudson Handicappers 
to Cop Six of the First Seven Places in Derby 


Your big racing outboard engine is like 
a prima donna. She balks and has temper 
tantrums. She may even blow up in your 
face. But when she sings, all is forgiven 
and forgotten. 

Last Saturday, at the Albany Yacht 
Club 85 outboard drivers tuned up their 
temperamental transportation for the fol- 
lowing morning’s 130-mile Albany-New 
York Marathon, otherwise known as the 
Driftwood Derby, down the Hudson. They 
had arrived for this fourteenth annual 
event with their racing hulls slung on trail- 
ers or the tops of cars, and their engines 
rattling around in rear-end trunks. 

All day Saturday they greased, oiled, 
tightened, and tinkered, then buzzed up 
and down the river in incessant tests. Ear- 
ly in the afternoon, the first accident of 
the day occurred—but not to an outboard 
driver. Directly across the river from the 
yacht club and in full view of the specta- 
tors an overenthusiastic New York Cen- 
tral Railroad engineer backed a locomotive 
clear through the wall of a roundhouse 
and wound up in a shower of bricks on the 
very brink of the Hudson. 

Not to be outdone, however, Stanley 
Decker of Hyde Park, N.Y., some hours 
later turned over in his bouncing sea flea, 
the Blue Bell, about 400 yards off shore. 
An official boat fished him from the river, 
while his outfit with several planks of the 
hull stove in, was towed to the float. 

That ended the day’s misfortunes, but 
more were in store for the morrow. At 
6:15 a.m. the two boats of the midget 
class took off, their snarling 714-horse- 
power engines scaring the daylights out of 
the frogs and other marine livestock bor- 
dering the stream. At 7, the Class A group 
buzzed off, with the B’s away 31 minutes 
later, the C’s twelve minutes behind them, 
and the powerful Class F group forming 
the scratch class of the handicap race four- 
teen minutes behind the Cs. 

By 10:30 the crowd at the Dyckman 
Street finish line in New York was peering 
up a river well ruffled by the strong north- 
west wind. They hadn’t long to wait: at 
10:38 Fred Jacoby Jr., with a Class B job, 
crossed the finish line to repeat his 1935 
triumph. As the news came that the win- 
ning New Jersey pro had averaged 41.7 
miles an hour, well below the record, ob- 
servation points along the route began to 
report disaster. Harry Fowler of New York 
broke a crankshaft early in the race; Clay- 
ton Bishop, the winner in 1936, 1939, and 
1940, was stopped by motor trouble; Dor- 
othy Kuhn, a pretty, 20-year-old Bell Tele- 
phone Co. stenographer from College 
Point, N.Y., the only woman pilot in the 


race, was similarly halted 10 miles below 
Poughkeepsie. 

Meanwhile, other drivers were strag- 
gling in. Victor Scott of Forest Hills, N.Y., 
crossed the line about fifteen minutes be- 
hind Jacoby to take second. Then came 
W. Bernard Herguth of Piermont, N.Y., 
followed by I. E. Hale of Washington, 
D.C., the first amateur to finish. Behind 
him was Emil Mayer of College Point, 
Miss Kuhn’s fiancé. Battered by the waves 
and bleeding from a cut lip, Mayer al- 
most burst into tears when he learned that 
Miss Kuhn was out of the race. 

By the time two more boats had finished 
it became apparent that the handicapping 
was weird, for six out of the first seven 
finishers were Class B outfits. Neverthe- 
less, the general performance this year 
was a big improvement over 1940’s. Last 
Sunday, 31 out of 81 starters finished; in 
1940 only nine out of 80 crossed the finish 
line right side up and running under their 
own power. 


—_—— 








Accents on the Pennant 


When springtime erupts over Brooklyn 
and Ebbets Field turns green, the meis- 
tersingers and minnesingers of the metrop- 
olis come out of hibernation in their 
dank penthouses to sing the praises of 
the blooming borough. None of these, how- 
ever, has been more blessed by the muse 





than Richard Bennett, composer and ay. 
ranger whose show Richard Bennett; 
Notebook is a_ weekly radio 
(Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1940). 

Touched by civic pride or the spring 
weather, but at any rate touched, Bennet; 
has composed a Symphony in D for the 
Dodgers, which premiéres over Mutual 
this Friday night at 8:30. Like mos 
symphonies, the twenty-minute work js 
divided into four movements: (1) The 
Dodgers Win; (2) The Dodgers Lose: 
(3) MacPhail Looks for a Pitcher—o 
MacPhail Tries to Trade Prospect Park 
to Cleveland for Bob Feller; (4) The 
Giants Come to Town. 

Though it seems too bad to disappoint 
Dodger rooters, the fact is that Bennett, 
who has also done a musical work op 
Carl Hubbell, is secretly a Giant fan at 
heart. However, he predicts that the Flat- 
bush Floogies will win the pennant. 


feature 


Pennant dreams also occupied the red- 
haired skull of Larry MacPhail, the 
Dodgers’ president, last week. In a dra- 


Mae- 


man, 


matic move at 3:30 am. May 6, 
Phail bought 31-year-old Billy Hi 
star second baseman, from the Chicago 
Cubs. An undisclosed amount of cash and 
Outfielder Charley Gilbert from the Dodg- 
ers’ Montreal farm club were the con- 
siderations. Undaunted by the fact that 
his name is now changed to “Hoiman” 
by voitue of the Brooklyn accent, Billy 
plastered the opposition pitchers for 


twelve hits in his first four games for an 
average of .667; on Thursday the Brook- 
lyns nosed out the St. Louis Cardinals for 
the National League lead. 

On the day of Herman’s arrival the 
Dodgers made another swap, this time 
trading relief pitchers with the 


low ly 
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134 years after Fulton: Fred Jacoby Jr. wins the Hudson marathon 
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Only America 
has such an Airplane 


When the United States Navy ordered hundreds of these Vought 
shipboard fighters, American aviation took another great stride 
forward. For the first time on either side of the Atlantic, here is 
an airplane that meets the highly specialized requirements of 
shipboard use and still produces the blazing speed to match any 
airplane in the sky. Only America has such an airplane. 

Until recently, no engine in the world could have supplied the 
power to make this airplane possible. Now, with the new 2,000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp, Vought engineers 
have capitalized the opportunities offered by America’s far-reaching 


development of the air-cooled engine. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRPLANES HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
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The Bygone Channel 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I think one reason 
why millions of people 
still refuse to face the 
facts of war and confla- 
gration, still dig their 
heads in the sand, still 
switch off their radios at 
the drop of a news pro- 
gram, is because they sus- 
pect and hate the ines- 
capable truth: that this 





a phonograph on which he 
played “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart” at strategic 
intervals to keep Miss 
Ederle’s spirits up. Miss 
Ederle’s spirits were con- 
sistently good, though not 
as strong as those in the 
boat. 

When Peggy Duncan 
(displacement 200 





is a new world, bloody 
but most of all new; that 
they can never go back to 
the old one. 

The change is hardest, perhaps, for 
those who took root in the 1920s. The 
folly of those times was immense but 
infectious, and people gave themselves 
up to it—such as could afford to—with 
abandon. To stand now and confront 
a war which means not only war but 
hardship and complete change requires 
almost a dislocation of the mind. 

Your correspondent has been looking 
over his files on Channel swimming. 
The peak year of Channel swimming 
was 1926, the year when Gertrude 
Ederle lay cradled on the front page, 
under banners, and song writers Charlie 
Tobias and Al Sherman said: 


Trudy, 

To think a girl like you, dear, 

Broke the world’s record too, 

Trudy, 

Now that you’ve done your duty, Trudy, 
Uncle Sam is proud of you. 


Gertrude 


Today the English Channel and 
its neighborhood are probably the near- 
est thing to hell the world has been able 
to achieve, after centuries of effort. The 
Channel swimming craze seems far 
away and somewhat pitiful, but I am 
not trying to drum up a melodramatic 
contrast at the moment. I was just 
thinking how well the Channel swim- 
mers suited the appetite of people in 
the 1920s, who took their fun where 
they found it. There was never a dull 
moment on the Channel from 1925 till 
the middle of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first term. The same is true today, of 
course, but with a difference which 
makes slow swallowing and painful di- 
gesting. 

Trudy brought a musical influence to 
the Channel course. Alongside her in a 
boat as she swam were numerous hardy 
experts, one of whom, Don Skene, had 


pounds) swam the Chan- 
nel with a letter from the 
Mayor of Dover to the 
Mayor of Boulogne, she was accom- 
panied by a male tenor who stood in the 
stern of the tugboat and sang “Mother 
Machree” and “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling” all night long. This was over 
the protest of the Channel Swimming 
Association, which represented a Tory 
faction and stood for dignity in Chan- 
nel swimming. 

Miss Duncan delivered her letter to 
the Mayor of Boulogne on schedule. 
There was some suspicion that if the 
Mayor of Dover’s message had been 
vital, he would have entrusted it to the 
conventional postal route, but at least 
it got there, and the Mayor of Boulogne 
expressed satisfaction before and after 
opening it. 

Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston attempted 
to swim the Channel in order to put her 
son, Everett, through college. She hung 
at the halfway mark and had to give 
up, while Everett brooded sadly in the 
boat beside her. 

“T guess I will have to sell magazines, 
mother,” he said. 

“Looks that way,” admitted Mrs. 
Huddleston. 


International 


Ederle 


Later a more frivolous element 
took the Channel over, and Mlle. Su- 
zanne Binet was barely prevented from 
making the crossing in a fireproof union 
suit with outboard motor attachment. 
During some of this time an Eskimo 
swimmer named Itchy Guk, immortal- 
ized by the late W. O. McGeehan, was 
constantly about to challenge the Chan- 
nel and constantly abandoning the at- 
tempt because the water was too warm. 

That was the English Channel of fif- 
teen years ago. There are people today 
who want to go on thinking of the 
Channel as that kind of Channel. 
They’ve got a problem on_ their 
hands. 
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Phillies. Left-hander Lee Grissom wa; 
given even up for Vito Tamulis, a forme 
Dodger portsider who went to the Phillies 
on the Kirby Higbe deal last year. Gris. 
som, undoubtedly disappointed by his 
exile to the baseball players’ Siberia, dis. 
appeared immediately and went AWOL 
for several days. 


{| Per schedule, slugging Hank Greenberg 
of the Detroit Tigers marched off to Camp 
Custer May 7 for his year of Army train. 
ing. Playing his last game May 6, Greep. 
berg hit two homers—his first of the year, 





Whirlaway Walkaway 


The Kentucky Derby May 8 turned out 
to be a preview of the Preakness after all, 
for the same amazing colt did the same 
amazing thing to win in the same amazing 
style. At Pimlico last Saturday, as at 
Churchill Downs the week before, Whirl- 
away started slowly. Eighth in an eight- 
horse field until the half-mile mark, he 
made his bid to take the lead by a length 
at the mile and used the last three-six- 
teenths to increase his lead to five lengths 
over King Cole at the finish. Our Boots and 
Porter’s Cap wound up third and fourth. 





Overthrow of Overlin 


Fight experts generally agree that on 
May 9, the night of the Billy Soose-Ken 
Overlin bout for the middleweight cham- 
pionship of the world according to the 
New York State Boxing Commission, the 
cream of New York was at the New York- 
er Theater for boxing’s television premiére 
(see page 64), while the cheese was four 
blocks away in Madison Square Garden. 

For, in the opinion of these Swamis of 
Sport, the unanimous decision at the end 
of the fifteen-round yawn fest awarding 
the title to handsome Billy Soose, the chal- 
lenger, had a strange odor; in fact, nearly 
every ringside observer with normal vision 
believed that Overlin, a clever boxer with 
no punch, had won on points by a mile. It 
seemed, however, that Referee Arthur 
Donovan and the two judges finally had 
wearied of Overlin’s characteristic run-and- 
clinch tactics and decided to take the fight 
away from him. 

All in all, the evening proved two things: 
(1) that Soose is not nearly as good a box- 
er as he has appeared to be in previous 
starts; (2) that Harry Balogh, the suave 
announcer at Madison Square Garden, can 
be ruffled. After Balogh had dutifully ren- 
dered the verdict and was descending from 
the ring in a chorus of boos, an irate fe- 
male stormed up to ringside and waved a 
bony finger under the announcer’s ample 
schnozzle. “What a lousy decision, you big 
bum!” she screeched, and Balogh turned 
pink. Finally he found his melodious voice 
but lost his super-impeccable grammar. 
“Lady,” he «ulped. “it ain’t my fault!” 
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There’s a thrill and an ache 
in Don’s heart today .. . the 
indescribable feeling of pride 
and possession that only a 
bridegroom knows. 
It has been there ever 
since he saw Ann coming down the aisle— 
radiant in glimmering satin and old lace—to 


© year, 


ed out become his wife. 

ter all, May it always be there, Don—for now Ann 
same has entrusted her life to your care. Now she is 

nazing yours—“to have and to hold...to love and 

- at to cherish till death do you part.” 
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— When a Man Marries, What Life Insurance 
Program Should He Think About? 


Among its many contracts designed to meet 

the life insurance needs of men in different cir- 

cumstances, The Prudential has a policy par- 
at on ticularly suitable for young married men. 


-Ken What is this policy called? 
ham- A: The Prudential Modified Whole Life 5 
» the Policy. 
l, the Q: How does it work? 

ork A: It is a whole life policy with this unusual 
miére feature: During the first five years, the premium 
four is one-half the rate payable after five years. It 
a. gives you life insurance protection as long as 
us of you live, and is available in amounts of $5,000 
> end and more. 
rding Q: Why is this policy so desirable for young 


chal- married men? 

early A: Setting up housekeeping takes a lot of 

— money, and besides, a young man has rarely 
reached his peak earning power when he mar- 
ries. That means there may not be much money 
for life insurance at first. 

However, with The Modified Life 5’s low ini- 
and- tial premium you can get the permanent protec- 
fight tion you need for your wife without waiting until 
you can afford the usual level-premium rate. 
“esi This is just one of The Prudential’s many 
rie policies—each designed to fit the particulaz life 

; insurance needs of different individuals and 
families. 
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Columnist’s Revenge 


For years the Messrs. Lee and J. J. 
Shubert have been New York’s biggest 
legitimate-theater operators and theatrical 
entrepreneurs. The two Syracuse-bred busi- 
nessmen own, lease, or manage about half 
of Manhattan’s 40-odd legitimate theaters, 
plus a dozen more in other cities, and have 
produced more than 1,000 plays. 

And they don’t like critics. Back in 1915 
they bounced Alexander Woollcott, then a 
28-year-old New York Times reviewer, 
from all Shubert houses because he panned 
a play. Woollcott fought back, but the 
Shuberts were upheld in court. Thus legal- 
ly buttressed, the brothers subsequently 
slammed the doors of their theaters in the 
faces of others, including George Jean Na- 
than, Walter Winchell, and reviewers from 
Variety, the amusement trade journal. Fi- 
nally, three years ago, the Messrs. Shubert 
got around to Leonard Lyons, the Broad- 
way columnist of The New York Post. 

It happened that the 33-year-old Lyons 
had been a member of the bar before his 
newspaper days, however, and he decided 
to fight. He engaged Morris L. Ernst, the 
famous civil-liberties lawyer, who ascer- 
tained that the Woollcott episode created 
a legal precedent. So the two determined to 
change the law. 

A fortnight ago Lyons and Ernst ended 
the battle in victory, when Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman signed a bill championed by 
Assemblyman Irwin C. Davidson, a Man- 
hattan friend of the columnist. Written by 
Ernst, the new law makes it illegal to bar 
an adult from a public entertainment when 
he has a ticket and is not abusive or of- 
fensive during the performance. 

Last Saturday night the jubilant colum- 
nist set out to celebrate his regained the- 
atrical freedom by attending Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” Armed 
with a ticket and on his best behavior, he 
sat unmolested in the Shubert Theater on 
44th Street west of Broadway—heart of 
the theatrical domain of the boys from 
Syracuse. 





Creel on Censorship 


Concerned over the handing of any 
worth-while information to foreign agents 
on a silver platter, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox last December requested a volun- 
tary press censorship on vital naval opera- 
tions. In March, with the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Act, the Secretary enlarged 
on his original request, asking a like curb 
on the movements of British vessels. The 
press offered its cooperation. Then came 
the British battieship Malaya incident, 
blazoned in headlines by a few newspapers, 
but ignored by the majority (NEWSWEEK, 
April 21). The uproar which followed 
made such self-censorship a major fourth- 
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George Creel, World War censor 


estate issue. Although the recalcitrant 
newspapers called for strict government 
control of news, the Administration flatly 
backed up the voluntary variety of censor- 
ship. 

This week an old hand at the censor- 
ship problem offered his views. He was 
George Creel, President Wilson’s dollar-a- 
year chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information during the World War. Writ- 
ing in the current issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine, he pulls no punches in condemning 
voluntary censorship as a proved failure. 

“Not only did the plan fall down in op- 
eration [in 1917-18],” declares the 64-year- 
old California author and former news- 
paperman, “but out of it came a long train 
of irritations that made for lasting angers 
and ill will. The resentments of the bedev- 
iled press deepened into revolt . . . and 
cooperative relationship went rancid.” 

To back up his arguments, Creel, whose 
job included direction of the biggest prop- 
aganda machine in the country’s history, 
outlines the physical difficulties of aiding 
in the enforcement of such censorship 
throughout 48 states and tells of the head- 
aches resulting from differences of opinion 
between officers, and officers and their sub- 
ordinates. Once, for example, a newsreel 
company filmed a tank, a particularly ta- 
booed subject, and investigation discov- 
ered that a youthful captain had granted 
the permission, thinking it an aid to re- 
cruiting. 

As a remedy, the World War censor de- 
clared: “Secrecy at the source is the one 
and only answer. That is where enemy 
agents are going for their information— 
peeping, prying, and bribing.” In addition, 
he recommends strict control over radio 
and cables, the two main leakage points 
for vital information. In conclusion Creel 
warns that suppression of non-vital news 
may upset civilian morale. To Creel, “in- 
formation, and detailed information, as to 
the progress of plane and ship construc- 
tion is good news for Americans and bad 
news. for potential enemies.” 
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Four-Year Sensation in Wood 


Edgar Bergen marked an important 
milestone in his career this week, which 
gave him an opportunity to look back 
proudly on one of radio’s most phenomenal 
rises to fame. Son of Swedish parents, 
Bergen discovered his talent for ventril- 
oquism while he was a student at Lake. 
view High School, Chicago, in 1923, and 
like many other great actors owes his suc- 
cess to chance. Paying a woodcarver $35 
to fashion the head of a dummy, which was 
modeled after an impish Irish newsboy and 
called Charlie McCarthy, the youthful 
ventriloquist built an act which helped him 
through Northwestern University and 
launched him afterward on the theatrical 
boards. 

Bergen turned to night clubs as vaude- 
ville faded and might have faded himself 
only for a lucky break in 1936. An unex- 
pected hit at New York’s Rainbow Room, 
the shy, modest voice-thrower attracted 
the eye of Rudy Vallee, who coaxed him to 
appear as guest on his program. Bergen 
was an overnight sensation, but he saw no 
future in radio and had to be induced 
against his wishes to make nine more ap- 
pearances. 

His career assured, radio’s first success- 
ful ventriloquist was presented in his own 
show by Chase & Sanborn over NBC on 
May 10, 1937. Skyrocketing within a few 
months to the top of all programs, Bergen 
drew $6,500 for his act and made $75,000 a 
year on the side from movies and $100,000 
from dolls and gadgets. 

This week, Bergen took note of the be- 
ginning of his fifth year on the air and for 
the anniversary broadcast packed up the 
famous dummy and his country cousin, 
Mortimer Snerd, and shuffled down to 
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McCarthy and Bergen celebrated 
anniwersary with a Navy visit 
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*TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINES .. . STANDARD: 174 
FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE— 
90 HORSEPOWER .. . “LOAD- 
MASTER": 192 FOOT-POUNDS 
OF TORQUE—93 HORSE- 
POWER (optional on Heavy 
Duty models at extra cost) 
* NEW RECIRCULATING BALL- 
BEARING STEERING GEAR * 
NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE 
DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 
60 Models—Nine Wheelbases 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


OUT-PULL + OQUT-VALUE - OUT-SELL 





MORE PULLING POWER 


Chevrolet trucks with “‘Load-Master” engine bring 
you more pulling power... also more economy... when 
you consider all factors of purchase price, gas, oil, upkeep! 


Today—when there are big 
jobs to do and big loads to 
haul—it is more necessary 
than ever before to have trucks 
that deliver maximum pulling 
power at minimum cost. 

Chevrolet trucks for ’41 
meet these demands to the 
fullest degree. 

These big, husky Chevrolets, 
with ‘‘Load-Master’’ valve-in- 
head engine, have more pull- 
ing power than any other 
trucks in the lowest-price field. 


They deliver this higher 
power at rock-bottom cost be- 
cause Chevrolet’s sturdy six- 
cylinder valve-in-head power 
plant wrings more energy 


out of every gallon of fuel. 


And they have a remarkable 
capacity for staying on the 
job, day after day and month 
after month over a long period, 
with a minimum expenditure 
of time or money for main- 
tenance or repair. 

Chevrolet trucks have to 
possess these superior abili- 
ties, because truck operators, 
large and small, have made 
them the biggest-selling 
trucks in America, and you 
know experienced truck buy- 

‘*pay off’’ only on results. 

See or phone your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer for a demon- 
stration—today! 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 








Sew Seowe 


Dated May 1, 1941. 


May 13, 1941. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to 
buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer 
is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures 


Due May 1, 1961. 





Price 99% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained fromonly _ 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Otis & Co. 

Incorporated (Incorporated) 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Lazard Freres & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget Lee Higginson Corporation 


Incorporated 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt White, Weld & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. Union Securities Corporation 


Hayden, Miller and Company 


. 














of WEST VIRGINIA 





: SEE the widest, deep- 
est canyon east of the 
Rockies, one of countless 
scenic miracles which @ 
thrill every visitor to the Fy 
State. 


Your trip, your vacation, will. be 
more enjoyable if it includes the mountain 
streams, State Parks, National Forests, 
historic spots, cool nights and pleasant days 
of hospitable West Virginia. 


For complete information write at 
once to: West Virginia Publicity Com- 
mission, Room 265 N, Capitol Build- 
ing, Charleston, West Virginia. 















SCENIC CROSSROADS of the EAST 





























There is a distinct superi- 
ority in the taste and chag- 
acter of the TABLE WINES 
made in the 81-year-old 
cellars where the world- 
famous Great Western 
New York State Cham- 
pagnes are produced. 
ae 
New York State 

SAUTERNES PORT* 
RHINE TOKAY* 
CLARET BURGUNDY 

SWEET CATAWBA* 

American 

MUSCATEL* SHERRY* 

PALE DRY SHERRY* 
*19 to 21% Alc. by Volume 
“Great Western” is the name to 
specify when ordering 

CHAMPAGNE...WINES 
and VERMOUTH., 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company 
Rheims, N. Y. 








Oo : 
Giedwl DedMvi 


Nia Aold GE lichi-Meolalo Me. Viil-taladela 


TABLE WINES 
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San Diego to attend the dedication of , 
new naval-training building. But ther 
was little to toast about. Last year, afte 
holding the broadcast crown for two and , 
half years, the show started slipping jy 
popularity. By last week the Chase § 
Sanborn spot was down to third place jy 
the CAB listener survey and to fifth rank 
in the Hooper checking system. 

But the 38-year-old Bergen, who lives 
with his mother in Beverly Hills and ep. 
tertains himself with flying, riding, and 


motorcycling, was hopeful that recent de. § 


clines in his rating were due, as in the case 
of Jack Benny and others, to warm-weather 
seasonal lags in listener interest and to 
programs dealing with war news and cur- 
rent popular issues. 





Radio’s Tower of Babel 


Since the start of the European war, 
those of the nation’s radio stations which 
go in heavily for foreign-language pro- 
grams have had to be constantly on the 
alert, not only to prevent one nationality 
from deliberately or unwittingly affronting 
another but to detect disguised subversive 
activities. The tension of this self-imposed 
censorship has increased since last sum- 
mer, when the Federal Communications 
Commission’s special monitoring system 
began checking all such broadcasts, a 
mighty project involving 199 stations rep- 
resenting 31 languages in 1,720 weekly 
programs. 

Among all these stations none has been 
more sorely affected than WBNX, only 
transmitter in New York’s Borough of the 
Bronx and known throughout the country 
as radio’s Tower of Babel. A 5,000-watter 
bought on a lark by Amory L. Haskel, 
sportsman-president of the Triplex Safety 
Glass Co. of North America and thie an- 
nual National Horse Show Association, 
WBNX broadcasts currently in 


tw elve 


tongues: French, German, Spanish, Ital- 
jan, Czecho-Slovakian, Greek, Polish, Yid- 
dish, Armenian, Albanian, Ukrainian, and 
Russian. Seventy-five per cent of all pro- 


grams are in alien languages. 

Worried like kindred stations over pub- 
lic indignation or official action arising 
from broadcasts in Axis tongues, WBNX 
recently dropped its famous motto, “The 
Station That Speaks Your Language.” To 
counter possible complications, officials 
have gone in heavily for Americanization 
programs, for which they won a special 
George Foster Peabody radio citation in 
March. Last week all announcers were 
summoned to map a special “I Am an 
American Day” broadcast on May 18 in 
which a new citizen of each nationality 
will be introduced. 

WBNX is full of oddities. Carl Heinz, a 
German announcer, once worked as a waiter 
at Luchow’s which now sponsors him . . - 
The Czecho-Slovakian spirit is kept alive 
by Halina de Roche, pretty young refugee 
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7 ALL YOUR DEFENSE 
QUESTIONS 


@ Our new army — is it a real fighting force? @ Is U. S. aircraft 
production up to schedule — and what's our ultimate goal? @ What's 
the real truth on defense strikes? @ How is our two-ocean navy 
shaping up — what will it look like ultimately? @ Will U. S. ship- 
building keep Britain master of the Atlantic? @ What is defense 


costing you and your family? 


This week marks the first anniversary of 
the President’s call for the greatest de- 
fense program the world has ever seen — 
a program that, within a brief year, has 
affected the lives and futures of all of us. 
And in this issue of Newsweek, begin- 
ning on Page 35, we discuss this program. 
But to present the whole picture of Na- 
tional Defense, complete, authoritative 
detailed — we have found it necessary 
to prepare a special REPORT ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, 36 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated with charts, diagrams and 
pictures. 

The charts on Pages 37, 38 and 44, for 
instance, of this issue of NEWSWEEK are 
but three of the many that appear in this 
special Report. All of Newsweex’s great 
resources, its .world-wide staff of corre- 
spondents, its recognized authorities, have 










been called together to make this Re- 
port the most complete of its kind ever 
published. 

Major General Fuqua and Admiral Pratt 
present their findings on the preparedness 
of America’s armed and naval forces and 
our potentialities for the future. Ernest 
Lindley gives you a close-up view of how 
Washington is handling defense. Produc- 
tion, keystone of our defense arch, is closely 
scrutinized. Labor — finance — aircraft — 
all are studied, charted and pictured. 

You'll want a copy of this Report on 
National Defense, prepared for you by the 
editors and authorities of Newsweek, the 
Magazine of News Significance. We are 
offering copies to NEwsweek readers for 
just 10c — the cost of handling and mail- 
ing. Fill out the coupon below. We'll send 
your copy immediately! 
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. . . Staff Conductor Frederick Mendelson 
changes his name for local color to Alfredo 
Mendez for Spanish programs, Federico 
Menduccini for Italian, and Firdiev Men- 
dniepstroy for Russian broadcasts. 











Man-Size Television 


As everybody knows, the Overlin-Soose 
middleweight championship fight was held 
last Friday night in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York (see page 58). But not all 
those who saw the scrap were in the Gar- 
den—some 1,200 others sat comfortably in 
the darkened New Yorker Theater on West 
54th Street, just four .blocks away, and 
witnessed the same battle. They heard the 
customary cheers and boos, plus the thud 
of gloves and the grunts of the fighters, 
and they saw every blow land. All they 
missed was the dense cloud of blue tobacco 
smoke that always overhangs the Garden 
on fight nights. 

The medium was television, grown from 

’ its postage-stamp start to man-size repro- 
duction on a 15- by 20-foot movie screen. 
The occasion was the RCA Manufacturing 
Co.’s unveiling of what its calls theater 
television, a system which it hopes event- 
ually to install all over the country for 
projection of sporis events, hot-off-the- 
Clipper newsreels, and so on. It is already 
available for New York and Philadelphia, 
since a special television cable connects 
those cities, and points between. Cost of 
equipping a theater would run to an es- 
timated $25,000 to $30,000 at present. The 
exhibitor would charge admission to get it 
back, with Mike Jacobs, the promoter, 
drawing half the take on fistic shows. 

Large-screen television is not yet perfect. 
When shown in a movie house, it suffers 
slightly by comparison with the sharpness 
and definition of the modern film, and the 
images tend to distortion at the edges of 
the screen. Nevertheless, these pictures 
materialize remarkably well to be coming 
out of thin air. At the Friday-night dem- 
onstration, the spectators had a better view 
of the fight than most of those who sat in 


the Garden. 


















































ASCAP on Mutual Air 


As chronicled in Newsweek last week, 
the Mutual Broadcasting System was the 
first of the three major networks to reach 
an agreement with the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers to end 
a dispute over performing fees which has 
kept 1,500,000 songs off much of the air 
since Jan. 1. Last week MBS’ affiliated 
stations approved the agreement by 86 
to 46, and on Sunday the system’s stock- 
holders approved the action and ordered 
ASCAP’s vast catalogue of ditties, ranging 
from “Sweet Adeline” to “God Bless Amer- 
ica,” back on the air Tuesday. NBC and 
CBS still were holding out for better terms 
with the society. 










































How television handled the Soose-Overlin fight 








RELIGION 





A Week of Anniversaries: 
Three Big Milestones of Career 
Rounded by Bishop Manning 


In the matter of anniversaries, the cal- 
endar has dealt conveniently with Bishop 
William T. Manning. This week he cele- 
brated simultaneously three round-figured 
milestones in his career: his 75th birthday 
May 12; his 50th year as priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and _ his 
twentieth as Bishop of New York. 

For the triple occasion, the English-born 
churchman received congratulatory letters 
from President Roosevelt, British Ambas- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Bishop William T. Manning marked 


the passing of three milestones 
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sador Lord Halifax, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who wrote his in longhand 
At the New York diocese’s annual conven- 
tion, fellow Episcopalians honored him 
with a service at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. And next week laymen and 
clergy will give him a huge banquet 

William Thomas Manning was 16 when 
his family migrated from Northampton, 
England, to Southern California. He stud- 
ied at the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn., while working as mission- 
ary among neighboring mountaineers. 
After his ordination in 1891 came a series 
of posts in California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and finally to the choicest pas- 
torate of all: the famous Trinity Church 
at the head of Wall Street in New York, 
where one of his first acts was to clean up 
Trinity-owned slum tenements. He won his 
bishopric in 1921. 

Small, lean, and square-jawed, Dr. Man- 
ning still works sixteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, and ten months a year, va- 
cationing every summer in Maine. The 
apple of his eye is the massive, two-thirds- 
completed cathedral that looms outside 
his office windows on 110th Street and 
whose architecture he likes to explain for 
visitors. To finish it would cost $10,000, 
000. As he puts it: “It costs like anything 
to do anything.” 

Episcopal high-churchmen consider Dr. 
Manning something close to perfect. A 
strict ecclesiast, he has long opposed lib- 
erals’ attempts to relax the church's di- 
vorce laws. His letters to the press last 
year reminded New Yorkers that Bertrand 
Russell, nominated to a professorship in 
City College, had once advocated free 
love; Russell’s appointment was quickly 
voided. He initiated the great stride 
toward world Christian unity, the 1927 
Lausanne World Conference on Faith and 
Order. Today, as during the World War 


when he served as an Army chaplain, he 
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An open letter from Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
to the Citizens and to the Congress of 
the United States on declaring war now. 


My dear fellow citizens: 


J am wanting to share with you a letter 
which I have sent to each member of the 
Congress of the United States for such 
interest as it may have for you in our 
common great crisis. 


“To the Congress of the United States: 


“On the question of the relation of the United States 
to the war now in the world I have been feeling the 
impact of opinions expressed in our country so variously 
from the extreme points of the isolationists to the re- 
cently formed Committee to Fight for Freedom. I feel 
thankful that each can freely express his thought with 
no let or hindrance. 


“J have not seen clearly what our ultimate course 
should be. The all-aid to Britain has been so sure as 
to be almost satisfying. 


“T feel horror in the facts of war. I feel greater horror 
that warcanstill be the process for decisions between men. 


“Out of the welter of facts and of thoughts there now 
comes to me clearly the conviction that the United 
States should now declare war against what is being done 
and attempted by the forces of aggression in the world. 


“This to array the United States in the struggle on the 
side where the United States belongs; and to add the 
full force of the United States to help those free peoples 
who are now holding the line of freedom. 


“There are two fundamental principles at issue today. 
One is freedom; or prevention of the domination of men 
by men. The other is truth; or the prevention of the 
triumph of falsehood. 


“These two principles constitute the foundation on 
which human society can be built. Their loss would un- 
dermine the possibility of the continuation and construc- 
tion of the human society we have seen and worked for. 


“In the efforts of the aggressors many units of free 
society have been undermined. They are proceeding to 
carry on their process as far as possible on the earth. 





“We are the heirs of these qualities: initiative, inde- 
pendence, determination, courage. Our institutions are 
the outgrowth of these qualities. 


“We are the heirs of these objectives: 
Freedom for all; 
Opportunity for all; 
Education for all; 
Protection for all. 
These quali:ies and these objectives are being attacked. 


“Tt is not the land we live on; it is the life we live on 
it that matters. This life and the similar life of others 
is being attacked. We are being attacked. 


“We are an able people. We can accomplish great 
things. When we put our hands to a plow we do not turn 
back. We should now take our full responsibility. 


“For the instantaneous, beneficial effect for the world, 
in this course, I would rather risk the present effects of 
our former delays than the future effect of longer wait- 
ing for our complete action. 


“Tt has become clear to me that we should wait no 
longer but should declare war at once against those 
countries who have followed their rulers in the subju- 
gation of free countries by force; and against those rulers 
who have betrayed the world by their falsehoods. 


“And that it should be stated that it is against the 
extension of these practices that we are declaring war. 


“And that it should be understood with the other 
democracies that in the arrangements after the war the 
United States has a part. 


“T put this conviction which has come to me before 
everyone freely for whatever it may mean to each one 
and for such action in our nation for our nation and 
for the world as may be the judgment of the majority 
of our people. 


“In the high purpose of defending freedom and truth 
on this earth, and in the faith that light will be given 
for the steps to take, we should now declare war on those 
who are attacking our principles and let come what must. 


“In the wealth of our heritage of principle may our 
contribution in this generation be worthy of our great 


past. 


I am faithfully yours, 


Anita McCormick Blaine 
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is his church’s strongest advocate of all-out 
aid to Britain. 


¥ Coincidentally, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman of New York 
observed his 52nd birthday May 4; his 
25th year in the priesthood May 14; and 
his second year as archbishop May 22. 





Bibie in Modern English 


In circulation for some nineteen cen- 
turies, the Christian Bible still ranks as 
a monumental best seller. American pub- 
lishers turn out complete and partial edi- 
tions of it at the rate of nearly 8,000,000 a 
year. They soon expect to set their presses 
rolling at an even more amazing clip, for 
both Protestants and Catholics have long 
been preparing revised Scriptures that may 
well render present versions obsolete. 

The Protestants, anxious to discard the 
unpopular American Revised Bible of 1901, 
still have much to do. The International 
Council of Religious Education, a com- 
mittee of sixteen scholars headed by Dean 
Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity 
School, has worked on a revision for three 
years, but won’t bring forth its New Tes- 
tament until 1942 and its Old Testament 
until 1945. Like the Catholics, the Prot- 
estant group is modernizing the Bible’s 
English, dropping such archaisms as Je- 
hovah for the Lord and the final -eth and 
-est in verbs. But Dean Weigle reported 
last week they still hadn’t decided how to 
deal with the verb saith: the obvious al- 
ternative, said, sounds too commonplace. 






and ¢ 


The Catholics, 30 theologians commis- 
sioned by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, had a two-year head start. In 
1936 they began the first official English 
retranslation of the Latin Vulgate Scrip- 
ture since the 1749 version by Bishop 
Challoner of London. The first result of 
their labor will reach the Catholic public 
on May 18, designated as Biblical Sunday. 
Distributed by the Catholic men’s Holy 
Name Society at $1 a copy, the revised 
New Testament is about 800 pages long 
and has one column instead of two per 
page, paragraphs instead of verses, and 
ample explanatory footnotes. A compan- 
ion revision of the Old Testament probably 
will appear in 1948. 

Headed by the popular Bishop Edwin 
V. O’Hara of Kansas City, the Catholic 
scholars made no bones about sacrificing 
familiar phrases for clarity’s sake. Thus 
the Holy Ghost gave way to the Holy 
Spirit and seed of David to offspring of 
David. Christ’s injunction to Suffer little 
children to come unto Me became Let the 
little children come to me. Nor did the 
Catholics hesitate to cut out saith for said. 

Some of the new Gospels’ language 
sounds surprisingly colloquial. At the mar- 
riage feast of Cana, it mentions the wine 
having run short instead of the wine fail- 
ing. When Mary points this out to Jesus 
he replied: What wouldst thou have me 
do? instead of: Woman, what is that to 
me and to thee?, which scholars have long 
considered as harsh and uncharacteristic 
as the King James version: Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? 


ART 


Art Show Amid the Bombs 


Despite the increasing tempo of the air 
war over England, the British Royal Acad. 
emy last week opened the summer exhibj- 
tion which has been held every year since 
the meteoric American Benjamin West and 
his friends started the first such show jp 
1768. Smaller by 500 pictures than usual, 
the big Burlington House exhibit reflects 
the war in several ways. 

For one thing, Burlington House itself 
lost much glass from its gallery skylights 
during the London bombings last autumn, 
and new glass is much in evidence; for an- 
other, the pictures are smaller and cheaper, 
and this year only 994 spectators turned 
out for the opening day, as compared with 
1,400 last year and 2,000 on the first day 
in 1939. On opening day this year some 
twenty pictures were sold, the most expen- 
sive of which was “The Byway,” a land- 
scape by Sir Arnesby Brown, which brought 
100 guineas. As might be expected, many 
of the 1,079 exhibits depict war scenes, 
One favorite subject is the evacuation at 
Dunkerque May 29-June 2, 1940, painted 
with meticulous detail by, among others, 
Richard Eurich. 

A comic touch was supplied at the open- 
ing by Albert F. Perry, whose pictures the 
Academy has rejected annually for 29 
years. And Perry has often hired pretty 
models to parade his pictures through the 
streets on opening day in protest. How- 
ever, this year his “Jug,” which looks like 
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upon the waters. 

going down out of the boat,walked upon 
afraid : and when he began to sink, he 
cried out, nee 
forth his hand took hold of him, and 

to him : O thou of little faith, why didst 
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and adored him, saying : Indeed thou art 


22 #And forthwith Jesus obliged his 
disciples to go up into the boat, and to 
go before him over the water, till he dis- 
missed the people. 

23 And having dismissed the multitude, 
«he went into a mountain alone to pray. 
And when it was evening, he was there 
alone. 

24 But boat in the midst of the sea 
was t with the waves : for the wind 
was contrary. 

25 And in the fourth watch of the night, 
he came to them walking upon the sea. 

26 And they seeing him walking upon 
the sea, were troubled, saying : It is 
an apparition. And they cried out for 
fear. 


27” And immediately Jesus spoke to 
them, saying : Be of good heart: it is I, 
fear ye not. 

28 And Peter making answer, said: 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee 

29 And he said: Come. And Peter 
the water to come to Jesus. 

30 But seeing the wind strong, he was 


Lord, save me. 


31 And imme iately Jesus a 
sai 


32 And when they were come up into 
wind ceased. 
33 And they that were in the boat came 





on of God. 
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Jesus Walks 
on the Water 


| but the boat 


waves, for the wind was against them. But in the fourth 


watch of the 


sea. Arid they, seeing him walking upon the sea, were greatly 
alarmed, and exclaimed, “It is a. ghost!” And they cried 
out for fear. Then Jesus immediately spoke to them, saying, 
“Take courage; it is I, do not be afraid.” 

But Peter answered him and said, “Lord, if it is thou, 
bid ‘me come to thee over the water.”” And he said, “Come.” 
Then Peter got out of the boat and walked on the water to 


come to Jesus. 


afraid; and as he began to sink he cried out, saying, “Lord, 
save me!” And Jesus at once stretched forth his hand and 
took hold of him, saying to him, “O thou of little faith, 
why didst thou doubt?” And when they got into the boat; 


the wind fell. 


worshipped him, saying, “Truly thou art the Son of God.” 





And immediately afterwards he made his 
disciples get into the boat and cross the 
sea ahead of him, while he dismissed 
the crowd. And when he had dismissed 
the crowd, he went up the mountain by 
himself to pray. And when it was late, he was there alone, 


was in the midst of the sea, buffeted by the 


night he came to them, walking upon the 


But when he saw the strong wind, he was 


But they who were in the boat came and 





22-33: Mark 6, 45-51; John 6, 15-21. 











The Bible in modern dress: Catholic theologians simplify and streamline their New Testament 
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a jug, was accepted. Miffed, Perry told 
the girls to carry on the picketing anyhow 
and announced he would donate any money 
from picket picture sales to the Spitfire 
funds. But this proposal fell through, too: 
the girls didn’t make any sales. 





Negro Temple of Art 


At 3831 South Michigan Boulevard, in 
the heart of Chicago’s Negro district, 
stands an old Victorian house which once 
was the home of the late Charles Comis- 
key, owner of the White Sox. Inside, the 
building is no longer Victorian. Down- 
stairs it has been transformed into a long, 
cheerful gallery for the exhibit of painting 
and sculpture. Upstairs it has been sub- 
divided into bright classrooms. 

Now the home of the South Side Com- 
munity Art Center, the building is oper- 
ated by the Illinois WPA Art Project, 
which supplies the teachers, and the South 
Side Art Center Committee of 500, an 
organization about 99 per cent Negro, 
which takes care of the maintenance costs. 
Some 350 students come to the Center 
each week to take courses which range 
fom hooked-rug making to oil painting 
and sculpture. 

Last week the Center, which has been 
open since Dec. 15, coupled a national 
exhibit by Negro artists with a formal 
dedication. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who this week spoke on the contributions 
of the Negro race to the music of the 
United States (see page 72), was the 
suest of honor and, in a brief talk on the 
Negro in art, praised the talent shown by 
the race: “There is no question in my 
mind but that in music, in painting, in 
sculpture, in drama, you have particular 
gifts.” At a dinner afterward she was 
presented with “Holiday,” a painting of 
his daughter by Charles V. Davis, former 
dishwasher who is now one of the Center’s 
teachers. Other guests included Dr. Alain 
Locke, professor of philosophy at Howard 
University and author of “The Negro in 
Art” (Newsweek, Feb. 17), and _ the 
singer Ethel Waters. 


—_ 





All-Americans for the Home 


To convince home owners and decora- 
tors that good contemporary paintings are 
more desirable and not much more expen- 
sive than flossy reproductions of old mas- 
ters and French moderns, three art critics 
selected from works of 36 artists in seven- 
teen states a show of 36 “American Paint- 
ings for American Homes,” which went on 
view last week at the Decorators Club in 
New York and runs until May 24 for the 
benefit of Greek War Relief. 

None of the pictures costs more than 

$500. Five are priced at $250 or less, and 
many of the best-known names in con- 
temporary American art are represented. 
Staged with the cooperation of the eleven 
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preferred the flavor of Beech-Nut Gum 


In a recent test, 424 out of 670 
waitresses said that they pre- 
ferred the fine, distinctive fla- 
vor of Beech-Nut Gum. 

The test was made through- 
out the country by an indepen- 
dent fact-finding organization. 
Various brands of chewing 
gum of the same flavor were 
bought in local stores and 
identifying wrappers were re- 
moved. Each waitress was 







The yellow package 
- with the red oval... 


given two different brands 
(Beech-Nut and one other, both 
unidentified) and was asked to 
report which stick she pre- 
ferred. 3 out of 5 waitresses 
said they preferred the pepper- 
mint flavor of Beech-Nut to 
that of the other brand. 

Enjoy this delightful flavor 
yourself. Get Beech-Nut Gum 
in the yellow package. See if 
you don’t prefer it, too! 


You can also enjoy thot 
Beech-Nut Peppermint fla- 
vor in BEECHIES — those 
delicious squares of candy- 
coated gum. Try them! 


Beech-Nut Gum 


... With the preferred flavor 











New York dealers who handle works of the 
painters, the handsome American show is 
strong on landscapes, like Peter Hurd’s 
“River and Canal, San Patricio” at $350, 
“Get a Dime’s Worth of Sugar and a Loaf 
of Bread” by Thomas Hart Benton* at 
$400, and John Steuart Curry’s “Storm 





*Benton will be replaced as chairman of 
painting and drawing at the Kansas City Art 
Institute (Newsweek, May 12) next fall by 
the 37-year-old Californian Fletcher Martin, 
who succeeded Grant Wood as artist in resi- 
dence at the University of Iowa last fall. 
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... and Phil Paradise’s ‘Indians Threshing, two among a choice of 36 


Over the Missouri River” and Lamar 
Dodd’s big “Copper” at $500 each. 

First-rate figure paintings include Regi- 
nald Marsh’s “Two Girls Strolling on 
Beach” and James Chapin’s “Transac- 
tion,” both priced at $400; “Tony’s Broth- 
er” by Alexander James for $450, and 
Doris Rosenthal’s “Boys Sleeping” at 
$500. Phil Paradise, Charles Burchfield, 
Edward Hopper, and John Pike are rep- 
resented by water colors. A comic touch 
is supplied by Doris Lee’s playful picture 
of “The Bath,” at $500. 
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Doctors of Preparedness 
Care of United States Workey 
Keynotes Medical Parley 


In one year alone it (the casualty list from 
industry] is over four times as large as the 
entire casualties among our troops on the 
battlefields in Europe... The number who 
are killed or disabled as the result of occu. 
pational diseases partially traceable to worl. 
ing conditions ... are even more sho king, 


Although safety measures have reduced 
such figures since the World War, thes 
words from Dr. H. E. Mock of the Sur. 
geon General’s office in 1917 still emphasize 
the importance of protection and medical 
care in the preparedness program. Even in 
normal times illnesses and injuries cost jn. 
dustry more than $10,000,000,000 a year 
and 350,000,000 days lost, enough time to 
build 52 battleships or 164,706 tanks. Since 
this year is expected to add about 4,000,000 
employes to industrial payrolls, many of 
them novice workers who are particularly 
prone to disability, the 78 per cent in. 
crease in days lost from injuries at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard indicates the tremen- 
dous problem facing the medical profession, 

There are 5,000 full-time and 45,000 
part-time industrial doctors available for 
the emergency, and more than 1,000 of 
them met last week in Pittsburgh at a 


joint convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the American Industrial 


Hygiene Association. Discussions cen- 
tered about findings connected with 
workers’ health and included the following 
reports: 


{ Regular workers often keep certain ail- 
ments a secret from plant physicians, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. G. Kammer of the In- 
land Steel Co., who revealed that, when 
questioned about venereal diseases, only 
eleven members of one group admitted in- 
fection, whereas physical examinations re- 
vealed 482 cases. Similarly, although 136 
men knew they had tuberculosis, only 31 
told doctors about their condition. 


| Dr. C. H. Henninger, psychiatry pro- 
fessor at the University of Pittsburgh, es- 
timated that 2 per cent of industrial effort 
is lost because of errors made by mentally 
diseased workers. 


{ Drs. Carey P. McCord, G. C. Harrold, 
and S. F. Meek of Detroit used rabbits to 
test the effects of gases resulting from elec- 
tric arc welding and found that the ani- 
mals showed a lessened growth rate. Pre- 
liminary evidence suggested that extreme- 
ly small amounts of manganese [umes, 
which occur in the proportion of .00053 
ounce per cubic yard of air, are responsi- 
ble for the mysterious condition. 


{{ Cosmetic creams like those used by wom- 
en to preserve that youthful complexion 
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have helped protect workers at the Ford 
Motor Co. from skin outbreaks, according 
to Dr. T. F. Mooney of the company’s 
hygiene laboratories. When automobile 
hoods were sandpapered before final paint- 
ing by fifteen men who didn’t use pro- 
tective creams, abrasive action and other 
factors produced widespread rashes on 
wrists and forearms in about half the 
group. But ina much larger crew of care- 
fully creamed employes, only one such 
case was reported. 





Amperes vs. Insanity 


A mild shock of electricity shot into the 
brain through contacts pasted on the sides 
of the forehead will jolt depressed and sui- 
cidal patients into normality, so Dr. Abra- 
ham Myerson of Boston told the Richmond 
convention of the American Psychiatric 
Association last week. He uses currents 
of 100 to 400 thousandths of an ampere 
for half a second or less. The method is 
reminiscent of a shell-shock treatment de- 
veloped by Germany during the World 
War, in which mentally upset patients 
received shocks through contacts they held 
in their hands . . . At the same conven- 
tion, Dr. J. H. Cassity of New York said 
that men usually commit crimes between 
the ages of 16 and 25 but women are 
most active feloniously speaking between 
9% and 30. Dr. Cassity explained: “Wom- 
an is in her full bloom of attractiveness 
in the early 20s and as a consequence 
during these years she is least beset by 
the emotional frustration which she begins 
to taste after 25.” 





Medical Raids on the Icebox 


Headlines describing papers at last week’s 
Atlantic City meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Clinical Investigatio » sounded as 
though doctors were raiding the icebcx to 
cure their patients. Dr. H. A. Schroeder 
of the Rockefeller Institute announced tl.~' 
foods such as mushrooms, bananas, apples, 
peaches, and potatoes yield a natural sub- 
stance called tyrosinase which, like the 
kidney factor reported in Boston -hu-e 
weeks ago (NEWSWEEK, May 5), lowers 
high blood pressure. 

The well-known chemical belongs to the 
group of so-called enzymes which hasten 
vital metabolic processes in plants and ani- 
mals, and it lowered pressures in seven- 
teen out of twenty patients. These cases, 
however, received specially extracted ty- 
rosinase in a pure form. Meals contain- 
ing the above listed foods contain ex- 
tremely small amounts of the substance 
and hence won’t help high-blood-pressure 
victims. 

More foods, specifically bread and 
Roquefort cheese, were indirectly involved 
inwork by Dr. M. H. Dawson of Columbia 
University, Certain molds living in these 
dietary items produce a substance known 








38-DAY CRUISES 


ON 33,000-TON 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 
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RAILHEAD 
OF THE EAST 


* 14 railroads serve New Jersey industry, 


providing fast, convenient transportation to 
every part of the nation. What’s more, this 
primary means of transportation is supple- 
mented by 500 miles of deep sea waterways 
and over 17,000 miles of improved highways 
leading to nearby markets numbering 
23,000,000 people who hold 36% of the 


nation’s wealth. 


Seeking Plant Relocation? 


* Then it will pay you to investigate-the 
industrial advantages of New Jersey. For 
example, you will want to learn all about 
New Jersey’s famous vocational school sys- 
tem; whereby thousands of highly trained 
workmen are being made available each 
month to industries important to the national 
defense. You will want to learn of New 
Jersey’s taxation policy, whereby industry 
as well as individuals is freed entirely from 
state income taxes. You will want to learn of 
low cost utility service... proximity to 
sources of important raw materials... low 
land costs. 


* Get all the facts. Write for new booklet, 
“New Industrial Digest of New Jersey”. 
Address Dept. N-6, New Jersey Council, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Also ask for new booklet cov- 3 auNCH 
ering 68 available industrial {5 FE 
sites in detail, with photos. : Hl 
Also plan for financing new E 
industrial construction, > 
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as penicillin which is a powerful germ 
killer as shown in tests with animals suf- 
fering from meningitis, pneumonia, and 
streptococcic infections. Dr. Dawson pre- 
dicted that the mold substance “may prove 
as useful, or even more useful, than the 
sulfanilamides.” 





Athlete’s Foot of the Hand 


An estimated 30 per cent of all men 
and 10 per cent of all women have ath- 
lete’s foot. But many sufferers may also 
have the less prevalent and little discussed 
condition known as “athlete’s hand,” 
which results when the same fungi or 
microscopic plants that cause the foot 
disease infect the hands and _ produce 
typical pinhead blisters and finally dry 
brownish scales. However, other diseases 
are too frequently mistaken for this mal- 
ady, it was announced last week by 
Drs. Samuel Ayres Jr. and Nelson P. 
Anderson of Los Angeles at the Del Monte 
meeting of the California Medical Associ- 
ation. 

The physicians pointed out that many 
workers were being told they had athlete’s 
hand, which is rarely considered a cause 
for compensation insurance, when closer 
medical checkups might often reveal skin 
diseases directly traceable to their jobs. 
A survey of 614 cases of inflammatory 
hand eruptions that might be misdiag- 
nosed as athlete’s hand showed that only 
about 70 persons, 11.7 per cent, actually 
were infected with the fungi that cause 
the disease. 

Another paper, by Dr. George W. Pierce 
of San Francisco, told how the delicate 
art of removing skin from one part of 


the body and grafting it to anothe 
burned or injured part has been greg}. 
ly advanced by use of a machine to pp. 
place the surgeon’s blade. Called the de. 
matome and invented by Dr. Earl ¢ 
Padgett of Kansas City, the device jg , 
half cylinder with a razor-sharp knife 4). 
tached lengthwise along one edge. Thy 
average thickness of the skin is aboy 
.035 inch, and as the drum is rotate) 
along a patient’s skin it can take off eye, 
layers from .012 to .026 inch thick, de. 
pending on calibrated-screw adjus! ment; 
of the blade. Although previous graft 
often resulted in a shriveling effect he. 
cause they were too thin, the relatively 
thick slices produced by the invenioys 
instrument leave the appearance, whey 
grafted, of almost normal skin. 
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Wee Nips for Big Pains 

The imbiber’s remark that he’s taking a 
drink tu ease a throbbing head or an ach- 
ing tooth was backed in medical circles 
last week at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the Association of American Physicians 
by Dr. Harold G. Wolff of Cornell Uni- 
versity. From actual tests on human sub- 
jects, he concluded that a 2-ounce slug of 
90-proof straight whisky reduces pain for 
two hours and the relief period can be 
lengthened to four hours if the drink is 
taken with a 5-grain aspirin tablet. 

“It [alcohol] is cheaper than morphine,” 
Dr. Wolff announced, “and has substan- 
tially the same effect, except that alcohol 
does not have a sickening effect after long 
use. Of course alcohol is habit-forming, 
but an alcohol habit is less difficult to deal 
with than a morphine habit.” 








This model storm scene, complete with lightning 
bolt, demonstrates for Westinghouse engineers how real power lines can be 
protected from nature’s fangs. The higher wires, which are dead and 
grounded, divert lightning from power-laden strands below. 
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EDUCATION 


Frank Vanderlip Dream School 
Passes From Family’s Control 


The late New York banker Frank A. 
Vanderlip didn’t know it at the time, but 
in 1905, when he bought a big estate in 
prosperous Westchester County, N.Y., he 
was laying the groundwork for an oduce- 
tional project. His enterprise, Scarborough 
School at Scarborough-on-Hudson, now 
fourishes as one of the East’s oldest and 
best country day schools. 

What started it all was, as Vanderlip’s 
autobiography later termed it, an addic- 
tion to “pretty radical ideas” in education. 
His friend, the publisher S. S. McClure, 
sold him on the doctrines of Maria Mon- 
tessori, the Italian educator who main- 
tas that youngsters are best schooled 
through a minimum of discipline and a 
maximum of individual attention. First on 
Vanderlip’s sister’s front porch in Tarry- 
town, later in his own Gate Cottage, Scar- 
borough School opened in 1913 with a 
handful of students. 

Altogether Vanderlip gave it $500,000, 
including a new, porticoed main building, 
Vanderlip Hall. Conveniently for the fin- 
ancier, his own six children were able to 
go through school without leaving the 
grounds. He himself gave chatty lectures 
on economics. 

As Scarborough expanded from nursery 
through high school, it had to modify its 
progressivism somewhat to qualify its 
graduates for conventional college-entrance 
requirements. Co-ed throughout, it now 
enrolls 240, most of them Westchesterites, 
who get heavy doses of the arts. Be- 
cause its director, F. Dean McClusky, be- 
lieves ardently in visual education, stu- 
dents learn much through charts and 
movies. 

Last week Scarborough entered a new 
era, when control passed from the Vander- 
lip family to members of the community. 
Mrs. Vanderlip, head of the trustees since 
the banker’s death three years ago, re- 
signed. The rest of the board, including 
two Vanderlip sons, Frank Jr. and Kelvin, 
voted itself out and installed a new board 





that included only one of the family, the 


former Narcissa Vanderlip, now Mrs. 


Julian Street Jr. In turn the new board,: 
most of them parents of Scarborough pu- ~ 


pils, chose as their chairman John Farrar 
of the New York book-publishing firm of 
Farrar & Rinehart. Appropriately enough, 
Farrar lives in Scarborough’s old-time 
home, the Gate Cottage. 





Low Pay for High Learning 


Public education is a big business, but 
certainly not a lucrative one. School Life, 
official journal of the United States Office 
of Education, last week disclosed that 








The Vitalis “60-Second Workout” 
helps your hair to help you 
open Opportunity’s door! 
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| The Vitalis ‘60-Second Workout’ 


Vitalis with mas 





5O seconds 
to Rub 


e wakes up 
your scalp circulation — need 
oil is supplied—hair looks alive. 











PPORTUNITY knocks few times 

these days. Competition is keen, so 
make your every asset count. In all your 
contacts, business or social, look suc- 
cessful with well-groomed, handsome 
hair. It’s easy to help your hair and ap- 
peatance to that successful look with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”. 


Just give your scalp a dash of Vitalis 
and a brief, vigorous massage. Imme- 
diately you’ll feel a lively tingle in your 
scalp as circulation is awakened. And 
with the pure vegetable oils of Vitalis 


aa ary 
‘Aus nae 





“patent 


supplementing the natural scalp oils, 
your hair soon looks alive. Combed, it 
stays in place—with no objectionable 
‘patent-leather’ look. You'll see in your 
mirror how much that healthful Vitalis 
grooming has done for your good looks. 


But that’s not all. Vitalis and the ‘‘60- 
Second Workout” routs loose dandruff 
—helps you keep 
your hair. So get 
yourself a bottle 
of Vitalis at your 


druggist’s today! 


VITALIS 


Helps keep your hair healthy and sieinidaals 
















ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” 




































These fast, smooth-riding Stream- 
liners save you hours of valuable 
time on a transcontinental trip. You 
ride in modernly appointed Pull- 
mans or economize by reserving a 
restful, tilt-back Coach seat de- 
signed for day and night comfort. 


For Pullman passengers there are 
smartly styled Club and Lounge 
Cars. Union Pacific ‘meals that 
appeal” are served in the attractive 
Dining Cars; moderately priced 
meals for Coach passengers. Regis- | 
tered Nurse-Stewardess service 

is available to all passengers 
without charge. 


For complete information as to fares, dates of 
departure from Chicago or the 
Pacific Coast, write 


W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 889, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska | 


The Progressive | 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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America’s 918,000 public elementary and 
secondary school supervisors, principals, 
and teachers earn an average of only 
$1,374 a year. Civil-service clerks and ste- 
nographers, generally less thoroughly 
schooled than pedagogues, average $1,700. 








MUSIC 


High Note of Music Week: 
WPA Bands Take the Spotlight 
in Nationwide Celebration 


The nationwide celebration of Inter- 
American and National Music Week, 
which saw groups in all states emphasize 
the songs and symphonies of the Western 
Hemisphere, was climaxed last Sunday by 
NBC’s presentation of the last of some 150 
programs dedicated by the network to the 
annual festival: a broadcast by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt* on the contribu- 
tion made by the Negroes to American 
culture. 

But the whole week’s programs, key- 
noted by the slogan “Make Good Music 
Popular Music,” spotlighted the work of 
the WPA Music Project, especially in 
camps, forts, and factories throughout the 
nation. Playing the largest single role in 
the celebration, the nation’s 23 WPA sym- 
phony orchestras, 101 concert orchestras, 
and the assorted bands, ensembles, and 
choral groups which employ more than 
10,000 musicians and teachers in 40 states 
all supplemented regular concerts in parks, 
schools, and other public places. And at 
Camp Robinson in Arkansas, the Presidio 
of San Francisco, the Great Lakes, IIl., 
Naval Training Station, and Mitchel Field 
in New York, to name only a few national 
defense centers entértained by WPA bands, 
enlisted men and draftees heard music 
which ranged from the thumping marches 
of John Philip Sousa to the militant he- 
roics of the rousing Robinson-Latouche 
“Ballad for Americans,” originally written 
as a finale for a musical presented by the 
defunct WPA Theater Project. 

Last week’s WPA concerts, however, 
were not the first, nor will they be the last, 
for those engaged in one phase or another 
of the preparedness program. In Spring- 
field, Mass., at the arsenal established by 
the Continental Congress in 1777, a WPA 
band is speeding up production of Garand 
rifles with daily noontime concerts. WPA 
bands play for dances; project teachers 
train glee clubs and choral groups and give 
individual musical instruction in Army 
training centers. At Mitchel Field, New 
York, for instance, a teacher is training a 
chorus and vocal quartet for religious 








*“Tn music they have a gift which we can all 
understand and admire,” said the President’s 
wife, “for much of the folk songs and folklore 
of America has been brought to us by the 
Negro race.” 

























All American Youth Orchestra . 


services. And the Morningside WPA Trio 
gives weekly Sunday morning religious 
programs attended by 400 trainees aboard 
the United States Navy training ship 
Prairie State, which is anchored in the 
Hudson River off Upper Manhattan. In 
Michigan, WPA bands of Baraga, Delta, 
Houghton, and Iron Counties play for mil- 
itary parades and draftee farewell cere- 
monies, while the Battle Creek WPA Or- 
chestra provides dance music at Fort 
Custer. 





Second Symphony in Youth 


One hundred mothers in twenty states 
and the District of Columbia had particu- 
lar occasion to be proud on Mother’s Day. 
Their children, 22 young women and 88 
young men from 18 to 25, appeared at 
Atlantic City in the season’s first concert 
of Leopold Stokowski’s All American 
Youth Orchestra. To half of them it 
not a new experience, for they belonged 
to the initial orchestra which last summer 
made a successful good-will tour of the 
east coast of South America. But to the 
others, chosen by Stokowski himself in a 
tour of the nation this spring, the concert 
was their first with the orchestra. Some of 
these have had previous experience with 
orchestras like the Indianapolis and the 
Chicago woman’s symphonies, but others, 
like Hilbert Moses of Cincinnati, who plays 
the horn, are having their first suc!i op- 
portunity. 

Stokowski has made a place for his 
young band by shrewdly reversing the sym- 
phonic order of things: the All American 
Youth Orchestra’s regular. season begins 
as other symphonic schedules are ending. 
And the maestro, who quit the Philadelphia 
Orchestra this spring after 29 years (NEWS- 
WEEK, March 24), has announced that his 
group, which he declares is “even better 
than the original group,” will continue as 
a permanent organization. Already a tour 
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Wide World 


..« thrills Stokowski 


to the west coast of South America has 
been mapped out for next year. 

But this year the orchestra is getting 
acquainted with its own country. Its tight 
schedule so far calls for 47 concerts in 45 
cities on a zigzag cross-continent junket 
which begins with performances in Balti- 
more, Washington, Greenwich, Conn., and 
New York this week and ends in Holly- 
wood July 5. Each program will feature 
one work by an American composer, with 
two new compositions by the Californian 
Henry Cowell topping the list. » 








RECORD WEEK 


The bandleader and pianist Eddy Duch- 
in wants to play the title role in that 
movie Hollywood may someday make 
about “The Great Gershwin.” Meanwhile, 
he has recorded eight of the late George’s 
best tunes for Columbia in a Ducnin- 
Gershwin Atsum (four 10-inch records, 
$2.50) . . . Three Gershwin Preludes are 
the liveliest items in a Victor album which 
houses eighteen bits of Prano Music By 
American Composers (four 12-inch rec- 
ords, $4.50) recorded by the Philadelphia 
pianist Jeanne Behrend. The composers 
represented include Abram Chasins, John 
Alden Carpenter, Edward MacDowell, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, and Randall 
Thompson. 


This year’s Metropolitan Opera season 
ended last week with Salvatore Baccaloni 
singing one of the leading roles in Pucci- 
ni’s “La Bohéme” at Albany, N. Y., but the 
new Italian basso-buffo, the Met’s first in 
a generation, is now available to his fans 
through his initial recording, the arias 
“Madamini” and “Ah! Pieta Signori Miei” 
from Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni (a 
Columbia 12-inch record, $1). The or- 
chestra is conducted by Erich Leinsdorf, 
also making his disk debut. 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment ... 
Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—‘‘And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 









* 
Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
are a by-word for accuracy among 
| gadio and newspaper men. 





























Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc. —— 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- hoa 


running organization it is. een 



































Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 














Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” Ww 
on a new desk Ediphone. “You T Flas 
: k H/ 
have to record ideas immediately Vou, 
in my business,” says this famous ; re’s 60 tk 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd %€ time Mut 
be lost without an Ediphone.” 8Y it t the 
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In a rakish, high-backed caléche 
you can explore the ancient, 
walled city of Québec .. . in 
Montréal, ride to the Chalet atop 
Mont Royal in a horse-drawn 
victoria and view the spreading 
panorama from high be the 
world’s greatest inland port... 
perhaps, down-country, you'll 
even go buggy-riding on an ox- 
cart: 

This is French Canada . . . where 
to-day, 3,000,000 French Canadians 


cling to the language, customs and 
folkways of Old Normandy. 


Here the Old World waits for you. 
Yet always, around the corner you'll 
come upon luxury hotels, golf 
courses, or swagger beach resorts. 
This is La Province de Québec .. . 
where vacation dollars go farther! 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
BY U.S. CITIZENS 


For maps and descriptive literature, ap- 
ply to your home travel agency, auto- 
mobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 
railway, steamship or bus office, La 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
write direct to 
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MOVIES. 


Second Shaw in Celluloid: 
‘Major Barbara’ in New Clothes 
Comes to American Screen 





Once George Bernard Shaw had as- 
sured himself via “Pygmalion” some three 
years ago that a Shaw play did not neces- 
sarily lose any of its luster when it be- 
came a Shaw movie, the way was open for 
Gabriel Pascal, who had turned the trick 
with “Pygmalion,” to start shooting on a 
second of the playwright’s masterpieces. 
Hence, about two years ago, the stocky, 
black-haired Hungarian and the lean, white- 
bearded Irishman went to work together 
again—for, although Pascal may plan, pro- 
duce, and direct, only Shaw may rewrite 
Shaw. 

Since then, through the perils of bombs 
and the hazards of wartime service which 
decimated most of the production crew, 
the filming of Masor Barsara, the play se- 
lected, moved slowly on. It was finally fin- 
ished at Denham, near London, last De- 
cember, and was then brought to this 
country for the final cutting. 

Although virtually rewritten by its au- 
thor in the interest of timeliness, the film 
hews closely to its 1905 original and deals 
with the conflicting viewpoints on the 
soul and salvation of a munitions maker, 
his daughter, a Salvation Army major, and 
her fiancé, a Greek scholar. 

As Major Barbara, Wendy Hiller is 
sure to make the same hit she scored in 
“Pygmalion,” and Rex Harrison is excellent 
as her scholarly fiancé. Robert Morley’s 
munitions magnate, Andrew Undershaft, 
is the mouthpiece for the most pungent of 
the Shavian excursions into the human 
soul. But of the many character portray- 
als, the most remarkable and skillfuly 
drawn is Robert Newton’s delineation of 
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Shaw and Pascal: the war was a hazard in the filming of ‘Major Barbara’ 


Bill Walker, the case-hardened but pride. 


ful Cockney who gradually succumbs ty 


Barbara’s campaign of salvation. 

And, with characterizations like Ney. 
ton’s serving as counterattractions along. 
side Pascal’s adroit direction, which pro. 
vides a smooth flow of action to beguile 
attention, the frequent long speeches ful] of 
the G.B.S. wit and wisdom are whiled 
away in delightful fashion. 

Given its world premiére in March: at q 
special benefit in Nassau, “Major Barbara” 
is being released here by United Artists. 
In some theaters, at the will of the ex. 
hibitor, it may offer as an added lure g 
five-minute epilogue by the great man him. 
self—a characteristic Shaw speech on Ap- 
glo-American unity in the present crisis, 





Facial Change of Pace 


It’s not often that a movie glamour 
queen is willing to shed the habiliments 
of her profession but, in the interests of a 
career which numerous exhibitors have 
complained is waning, Joan Crawford in 
A Woman’s Face climbs off her clothes 
horse and dons a make-up which would 
have done even the late Lon Chaney 
proud. 

Giving a sustained dramatic perform- 
ance to the part of a woman whose hor- 
ribly scarred face kept her out of a normal 
life and drove her into blackmailing for 
a livelihood, Miss Crawford should recoup 
some of her lost ground—especially with 
the feminine contingent, who will also 
love Melvyn Douglas as the plastic sur- 
geon who restores her beauty and 3-year- 
old Richard Nichols as the child who helps 
to do the same for her soul. Conrad Veidt 
supplies the necessary villainous obstacle 
along the way. 

Based on the play “Il Etait Une Fois” 
by Francis de Croisset, which, incidentally, 
was the inspiration some three years ago 
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Joan Crawford hides her scars 


for a Swedish picture starring Ingrid 
Bergman, the present M-G-M version was 
written for the screen by Donald Ogden 
Stewart and Elliot Paul. Under George 
Cukor’s excellent direction, the rather 
complicated plot unfolds via the flash- 
back method, although the fitting together 
of the jigsaw puzzle takes a little long in 
the doing. Victor Saville, the Britisher of 
“The Citadel,” “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” 
and “The Earl of Chicago” fame, was 
producer. 





Mystery Bundle From Britain 


If, on the basis of “The Thirty-Nine 
Steps” and “The Lady Vanishes,” Alfred 
Hitcheock might be called master of that 
special forte of the British studios, the mys- 
tery melodrama, then the past year has 
turned up a new disciple in Carol Reed. 
Now only 34 but schooled in his whodun- 
its-and-why under Edgar Wallace, Reed 
scored his first hit as a director in this 
country last fall with his “Night Train” 
(Newsweek, Nov. 4, 1940). Now, with 
Tae Girt In THE News, he again proves 
his flair for the technique of tension and 
suspense. 

Made at the Gaumont-British Studios 
in London and released here by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, the picture is a murder story 
which spins a seemingly unbreakable web 
of circumstantial evidence around a nurse, 
Margaret Lockwood—who was also the 
heroine of Reed’s “Night Train.” How her 
lawyer, Barry K. Barnes, extricates her 
from the machinations of Emlyn Williams, 
actor-author whose play “The Corn Is 
Green” recently won a Critics’ Circle 
award, is real melodrama, all right, but 
with the curse taken off by the clever ef- 
forts of both the director and the cast. 
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é EF EFFILIENLY OF 
STEAM 
LOCOMOTIVES 


To Your FREIGHT SERVICE via SANTA FE 


Santa Fe’s new “100” and “101” Electro-Diesel freight 
locomotives, each do the work of nine latest type steam 
locomotives on every through run. With their 220,000- 
pound starting tractive effort, top speed of 75 m.p.h., 
and 500-mile range between refuelings, these Electro- 
Diesels are the most powerful and most efficient freight 
locomotives in the world. Santa Fe is the first railroad to 
use Electro Diesels in all classes of service. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the Speed and Dependability of Truly 
Modern and Complete Freight Service SHIP 
SANTA FE. Call your nearest Santa Fe 
representative, or write 


J.J. GROGAN 
GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












NEW fun, relaxation, thrills—up 
where spectacular scenery, exhilarating climate 
and excellent accommodations combine to as- 
sure you the happiest holiday ever... Exclusive 
mountain pleasures, like riding true western 
horses over romantic trails, taking part in ama- 
teur rodeos, hiking thru inspiring virgin wilder- 
nesses, golfing on America’s highest, sportiest 
course, fishing for wily trout nearby, swimming 
in healthful, heated snow water, feasting at cow- 
boy steak frys, plus the usual diversions like 















dancing to“big name” bands, playing badminton, 
tennis, bridge and such—with interesting people. 


Colorado's Finest Mountain Resort 
A smartly modern 140-room hotel wiih 35 rustic 
cabins adjacent, snuggled among scented pines 
~in the heart of the cool, colorful Rockies. Su- 
perb cuisine, urbane service ... Moderate rates — 
American plan—$6 to $12 single, $10 to $20 
double...Advance reservations advisable. 











TRownp ate iv-te-Pines HOTEL 
BOX 201, ‘EVERGREEN, COLORADO 
OF DENVER 








30 MILES WEST 

















will \nflation 
Catch You 
Napping? 


Are stocks better than cash today? 
Is real estate a buy now? 

Should bonds be sold? 

Will food and clothing prices soar? 


ET the answers to these vital 

questions in the UNITED 

report: “Inflation and Your Dol- 
lars in 1941-42.” Also: 


15 Inflation Stocks 
for Income and Profit 
To assist you our staff has selected 10 
sound dividend-paying stocks yielding 
up to 8%, and 5 low-priced issues from 

$7-$14 as ideal inflation hedges. 


To introduce UNITED Service, we 
will send you a copy of this valuable 
report without obligation. 

Send for Bulletin NW-49 FREE! 


No salesman will call 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A “e: Boston , Mass. 
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Mutiny on a Bounty 


by JOHN O’HARA 


‘de the surprise of no one, and 
especially of you charmers who read 
this corner, the Critics’ Circle gave their 
party and their plaque to Miss Lillian 
Hellman for her play, “Watch on the 
Rhine.” The critics waited for the open- 
ing of the William Saroyan play, “The 
Beautiful People,” just in case, and 
there were a few pathetic holdouts who 
still favored Saroyan over Hellman, but 
their numbers were insufficient, their 
voices not loud enough, to down the 
majority of Hellmanites, and poor Sa- 
royan didn’t even have a chance to re- 
ject the Pulitzer Prize as he had done 
last year. True enough, neither did 
Miss Hellman have that chance, for the 
Pulitzer check went to Robert E. Sher- 
wood for his play “There Shall Be No 
Night.” 

It seems to me that that was reach- 
ing for one, for unless I am as wrong as 
I sometimes have been known to be, the 
Sherwood picture of war-harassed Fin- 
land just about came under the wire. 
By which I mean that I think the Sher- 
wood play just barely made the Pulitzer 
fiscal year at the other end. However, 
I don’t think that that in itself is a 
valid objection to giving Mr. Sherwood 
the prize, which he needs professionally 
and financially about as much as I need 
a hole in the head. I can say that I am 
glad Mr. Sherwood got the prize. Be- 
cause I like Mr. Sherwood, and they, 
the judges, could just as easily have 
given the prize to someone I despise 
(mentioning no names). On the other 
hand, or almost on another hand, I am 
just not excited about his play’s getting 
the prize. 

A reasonable question, which I antic- 
ipate, would be: “Well, what other play 
would you have given the prize to?” 
And I have no good answer. Under 
what I still quaintly consider the proper 
terms of the Pulitzer Prize, meaning 
that the play should preferably deal 
with American life, I might for instance 
have given the play to “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” by none other than Wil- 
liam Saroyan. I had a very happy time 
at that play. Even “Claudia” might 
have been worthy of consideration, if 
we want to be strictly Americanish. 
One or two others. But the Pulitzer fel- 
lows as far back as “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” haven’t been much concerned 
with being Americanish. (And don’t 
bother me with letters about “The 


Bridge of San Luis Rey” being South 
American. You know perfectly well its 
culture was Spanish.) 

Well, there’s no accounting for Pu- 
litzer committee tastes. For this year 
they gave a journalism prize to this 
Westbrook Pegler laddy, and then not 
only did they not give the novel prize to 
Ernest Hemingway for his “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls,” but they didn’t give the 
novel prize at all. In a curious way I 
suppose that’s consistent. They didn’t 
dare give it to anyone else. They once 
had the courage to give the drama prize 
to a musical, “Of Thee I Sing,” but that 
was the last and indeed just about the 
only unstuffy gesture the committee 
ever has made. They could have been 
unstuffy again by giving the novel prize 
to Budd Schulberg for his novel, “What 
Makes Sammy Run?” but I’m practi- 
cally kidding myself when I entertain 
such a thought in connection with Pu- 
litzer Prizes. 

To be eligible for membership on 
those committees you apparently must 
have the musty standards usually asso- 
ciated with the gentry who decide who 
shall have niches in the Hall of Fame. 
They did themselves unusually proud 
this year: a play, no longer available, 
about a Finnish family in Finland; no 
novel; the journalism prize to a man 
whose rantings are more than faintly 
reminiscent of the days when every col- 
legiate editor was trying to write like 
Mencken, and who once revealed his 
own high humanitarian standards by 
coming out in favor of lynching. It 
really isn’t exactly fair to Mr. Sherwood 
to give him a prize in the same year 
they give Westbrook Pegler a prize. 
For my dough Pegler isn’t eligible to 
hold the door open for Robert Sher- 
wood. 


I went to the Hollywood opening 
of “Citizen Kane” last week and was 
just a tiny bit surprised that there was 
no hoodlum activity. It wasn’t quite a 
chic Hollywood opening, socially speak- 
ing. I mean to say, it wasn’t to be com- 
pared in chic to the premiére of, say, 
“The Women,” which is the last big 
Hollywood opening I recall attending. 
There’s talk that some of the stars were 
tipped off not to appear, that there were 
cancellations. Well, they couldn’t bully 
Mickey Rooney, who was there, and 
hats off to him. 
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Fun With the Famous 


Fred Allen, in his introduction to H. 
Allen Smith’s book, Low Man on A 
Torem POLE, writes that he tried to iden- 
tify the author, first by looking for his 
name i: the four pages of Smiths in the 
Manha‘'an telephone directory. He says 
he four! no H. Allen Smith there. Neither 
did a line in one of Longfellow’s poems 
offer much of a chie: “The smith, a 
mighty man is he.” But Fred finally real- 
ied thet he knew Smith all the time like 
a book: that he is that Smith whose “legs 
have no calves and appear to be two 
gwan’s necks that have been starched. His 
arms dangle from their pits like two limp 
buggy hips.” 

Smitl, tagged by Allen as the “screw- 
balls’ Boswell,” is a full-time feature writer 
on The New York World-Telegram who 
has made a full-time hobby of doing spe- 
cial Smith brand, irradiated prose portraits 
of the strange and fantastic sides of people. 
He even has a part-time hobby: looking 
at people who are looking at excavations. 
He never stops to tell of his past. It is a 
large part of the book, incidentally, as re- 
vealed in his notable journalistic exploits, 
particularly while writing feature stories. 
These colorful stories for the most part 
make up a volume that bristles with 
chuckles at the expense of important 
names in the news, from Nicholas Murray 
Butler and J. P. Morgan to Sally Rand 
and Gypsy Rose Lee. (Low Man on 
1 Torem Potr. 300 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50.) 
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Two New Views of France 
More in the stream of books about the 
debacle in France: 


"In France My Country, Jacques Mari- 
tain, eminent French philosopher and trav- 
cling lecturer at American universities 
since 1939, discusses with profundity and 
wit the political and social conditions that 
led to the French disaster. Not least 
among psychological causes was one that 
has been voiced by other writers on 
France: the complacent belief in the im- 
pregnalility of the Maginot Line, a “per- 
fect solution to the problems of the first 
World War.” Dr. Maritain believes that 
if Nazi domination should become estab- 
lished over Europe, France would need a 
century or two to surmount its state of 
slavery On the other hand, his belief in 
his countrymen stirs the hope that a Free 
France will emerge much sooner. 


{In Tue Darkest Hour, Leo Lania, refu- 
gee Austrian writer, tells the thrilling tale 
of his adventures and escapes as a prisoner 
m French concentration camps in Nazi- 
occupied territory, his flight from Paris to 
the tip of the Breton peninsula and back 





Structurally Strong, Fire-Safe, 
Permanent, Easy To Enlarge, Take 
Down, Re-Erect With Full Salvage! 


Look into this 25-year-old, economy-working de- 
velopment in pre-fabricated steel structures 
NOW! See how completely it enables you to 
build in a hurry but well—and with a plant in- 
vestment that can be charged off quickly. 

In days instead of weeks you can permanently 
house space needed for more 
production or storage—in small 
units or large—units easily en- 
larged later or taken down 
and re-located with full sal- 
vage—units readily insulated, 
heated or air conditioned. 


ROUND OR 
GABLE ROOF 


Sizes 4’ x 6’ 
to 100’ Clear 
Spans Any 


Strikingly 
Beautiful 
Double Steel 
Wall Boule- 
vard Buildings 


Send Today 

for the But- 

. ler Book of 

Steel Build- 

ings showing a hundred 

different installations in a 

score of industries. An 

outline of your require- 

ments will set Butler en- 

gineers to tailor-measur- 

ing plans to fit and fig- 
ures to save 3 ways. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1249 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Me.» 949 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 
on the air a Thursday night 10:30 E.D.T., 
9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T., 8:30 C.S.T., 6:30 P.S.T. 
NBC Blue Network Stations. 
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WHO SAID 
GOOD BLADES 
HAVE TO BE 

HIGH PRICED ? 


Now you can enjoy'a 
smoother faster shave 
and save money tool 


DOUBLE EDGE 


20 ror 


VPA Ch Me 2 25 c 
VT LLM singe igo 5 tr280 


GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINS GUNS SINCE 1870 





EOE OT REAR 
FILING CAB 











These modern Globe-Wernicke filing 
cabinets combine fine wood craftsman- 
ship with the latest and best mechanical 
features . . . . including the exclusive 
Tri-Guard filing principle. They are de- 
signed to please those who like the beauty 
and charm of wood and are suitable for 
use in office or home. Consult our local 
dealer or write direct to us. 

2 pe ey yy 


three drawer sizes . . . 
genuine oak, walnut 













and mahogany finishes. 





Guides slide on three 
rods which act as a 
“sway-check” .. . sup- 
port as well as index 
contents of drawer. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Oil aletlalar-lemmelalie 




















EXCITING.. tind GA |5 \ 


A Green Mountain vacation surrounds 
your play-days with the glamour of en- 
chanting scenes . . . the unspoiled and 
uncrowded beauties of nature flavored 
with choice summer climate. Here your 
vacation budget brings unlooked-for ex- 

eriences in country fun and restful re- 
axation. All sports at their best; hospi- 
tality of a friendly sort at inns, hotels, 
tourist homes, all state-inspected. 


FREE Vacation BOOK 
Write today for handsomely-illustrated 
book showing a pre-view in colors of 
your holiday in the Green Mountains. 24 
pages replete with the scenes that greet 
you in endless panorama as you drive the 
splendid roads amid the scenic moun- 
tains and valleys of Vermont. 

VERMONT PUBLICITY SERVICE 

DEPT. 248, MONTPELIER, VT. 


1941—Sesqui-Centennial 
SR Ee Beka Seen = Year of Vermont Statebood. 
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to Marseille, the reunion with his wife and 
son, and, finally, their escape to America. 
A personal adventure story, gruesome and 
grotesque, the volume abounds in on-the- 
spot dialogue that, among other things, 
sheds new light on the ineffectuality of the 
French bureaucracy—cold, anonymous, in- 
human officials, “interested solely in de- 
fending their desks.” (France My Covun- 
try. 117 pages. Footnotes, postscript. 
Longmans. $1.25. Tue Darkest Hovr. 
235 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75.) 
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Enigma in Gold Braid 


Our country from Revolutionary days 
to the War of 1812 was ripe for adventure, 
rascality, and even comedy, all of which 
were combined in the pompous person of 
James Wilkinson, frontiersman who, born 
in Calvert County, Md., in 1757, became 
a general in his early 20s. Incongruously 
enough, one of his more noteworthy feats 
was the opening of the Mississippi to 
American trade while at the same time he 
was conspiring with the Spanish govern- 
ment at New Orleans. This Spanish con- 
spiracy grew greater or less as best suited 
his personal needs, in a manner strikingly 
like the intrigues, shilly-shallying, and 
self-interest of the rascals and renegades 
of our times. 

While other government officials high 
and low were being swept in and out of 
jobs, General Wilkinson was often criti- 
cized for irregular conduct. But he was 
tried only twice, acquitted both times, and 
returned to duty. And even though Wil- 
kinson was suspected of complicity in the 
bold scheme charged against Aaron Burr, 
that of conspiring to found a western em- 
pire, he emerged with his job intact, ap- 
pearing as a chief witness against Burr 
in that historic trial. 








A tornado in a tuxedo 
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Under Mad Anthony Wayne, Wilkinsoy 
won distinction in the Indian wars ind §. 
nally was made head of the Americay 
Army, but to his discredit was a disas. 
trous campaign of the War of 181°. Juy 
before he died he was still plotting }j, 
personal gain, this time in Mexico, By 
even in this, his paradoxical natur: 
ed itself. While carrying on intrigues ty 
fill his own pockets, he inquired i) to the 
possibilities of distributing Bibles to th: 
Mexicans. 

In Tue ApmirasLe TRUMPETER, Thom. 
as Robson Hay and M. R. Werner. using 
new sources, have done a servicea'ile jo} 
in clarifying the Wilkinson carver of 
sycophancy, wiliness, daring, and strutting 
in gold braid. Washington Irvine onee 
said of him that in making him « gep. 
eral this country had been denied “ay 
admirable trumpeter.” But even whey 
Wilkinson trumpeted the loudest, he 
trumpeted his times. (THe Apyiiragir 
Trumpeter: A Biocrapuy or GeNery, 
James WILkinson. 383 pages. F rontis. 
piece, bibliography, index. Doubleduy, Do. 
ran, New York. $3.) 
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Pants for Trousers 


That British newspaperman who gave 
Americans a merry ribbing in “I Lost My 
English Accent” is back again, this time 
with Trousers Witt Be Worn. C. V. RB. 
Thompson, New York correspondent for 
The London Daily Express and _ better 
known as Tommy, is off in a champagne 
whirl that has his readers reaching for the 
bicarb along with the café night lifers. 

In this low-down on New York’s high 
life, Thompson doesn’t hesitate to dress 
down the dressed up. Impudent wisecracks 
dot his pages: “If they publicized the 
feeding time of the Zoo half as efficiently 
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From ‘Trousers Will Be Worn’ 
His Highness was slight!) 
higher than usual 
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Night life turns up queer ones, take the word of Tommy Thempson 
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as they publicize the feeding time of Who’s 
“Inson HH Who, vou would find the same crowds at 
nd f- MF the Zoo”... “They [the café crowd] 
rican MF made society about as exclusive as the 
disas. 4 & P on Saturday night.” 
+ Sus Thompson’s night life was more or less 
16 his thrust on him—his wife, Dixie Tighe, be- 
- But came society columnist for The New York 
ssert. Post, and Tommy tagged along to the hot 
les to spots as escort. And now that he has had 
‘O the HP the fun of serving his hitch in that sector, 
© the he ends on a serious note: “In the world we 
are goig first to defend and then to win 











Chom. hack there is going to be little time for a 
Using Society. synthetic or otherwise . . . As soon 
le job as IL have turned my back irrevocably on 
er of the nigit-club belt I am going to spend 
utting my time with the real people of America 
Once HE in the hope that I can do my part in re- 
| Sel: BE vealing to the country of my birth the 
I “an truth about the country of my adoption 
her _.. My vow is that, as far as I am con- 
» he cerned, no more trousers will be worn. 
mee From now on it is just plain ordinary 
RAL 


P pants for me.” (Trousers Witt Be Worn. 
ntis- ; e 
onti 43 pages. Illustrations, Putnam, New 
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DON’T DISTURB!.. . Even this little fellow can’t match 


Briggs Tobacco when it comes to serious sleeping. Yes, Briggs’ 
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gave Someruinc oF A Hero. By I. J. Kap- choice, sun-ripened leaves—laid away for years in oaken casks 
t My I stein. 596 pages. Knopf, New York. $2.75. —sleep their way to extra-mellow flavor. Aged months longer 
time \ new \merican novelist writes movingly than many expensive pipe blends. Never a trace of harshness or 
V. R. i about \merican patriotism age reflected = tongue-bite. For more pipe-pleasure, try Briggs. Only 15¢ a tin. 
it for the colorful figure of a Civil War veteran : 
better who emerges from numerous national 
pagne jm crises with the deep understanding that lb LeI66 PIPE MIXTURE 
wr the § out of such struggles and strivings finally | 
S. come the destruction of the cynics and the CASK-MELLOWED ... EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
high makings of a better way of life. 
dress 


| the . rs , , ‘ 
. Footnotes, index. Kinsey, New York. $2. 
ently . * . 
: A rich chronological record of the experi- 
ences, as soldier and statesman, that helped 


to make the Prime Minister the leader OUR DEFENS 
he is today. PROG RAM 


- - We're always making war 

on obsolescence by a pro- 

MYSTERY WEEK gram of constant improve- 
ments in service and luxury. 

Ir Tuts Be Murver. By Ruth Darby. The budget for new room 
272 payes. Crime Club, New York. $2. furnishings alone this year is 
Last seen in Cuba, Peter Barron, the de- | $100,000. That’s why you'll 
tective. and Janet, his wife, who recounts find the St. Moritz always give this most 


his doings, now turn up in Mexico at fresh and new. ; - ’ 
the home of Janet’s irritating cousin 1000 rooms with bath and appropriate graduation gift 

Geraldine oy enc » . adio—from $4 single, $6 dou- 
eraldine. There they encounter three cr tana aiaee ~ ~~ TT handy, desk-size dictionary, containing 
er and ten suspects, from whom week or month. all the most commonly used words, is not 
eter very satisfactorily picks the right only a quick-reference authority on the spell- 
culprit. i ° $T. M © RITZ ing, pronunciation, meaning and use of words, 
ON- THE - PARK but also an invaluable checking source for 


Man, Murpers. By Inez H 03 Irwi | facts. 110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 
y tale ei 50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH pages; price $3.50 to $8.50, depending on 


“s Pe - Random House, New 2 ork. $2. NEW YORK your choice of binding. Purchase of your 
ere a uiet Cape Cod town filled with bookdealer, or from the publishers. Write 
charmin , people is afflicted with a sudden : for New Quiz and Picture Game—Free, 
:tnam) crime wave right under the nose of the New York's Truly Continental Hotel G. & C. MERRIAM CoMPANY 
661 Federal St., Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE BEST HANDY-SIZED DICTIONARY 


am ConceRNING WINSTON SPENCER CHURCH- ! 
— we. By Sir George Arthur. 184 pages. ‘WEBSTER’S COLLEG 
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Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 


equally charming police chief, Patrick 
OBrien Nice in characterization if a trifle 
unbeliev::ble in plot. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Five Young Men 


N ext month, when the honorable 
Justices of the Supreme Court hang up 
their gowns and seek the coolness of 
mountain and sea, they will leave behind 
them an astonishing edifice of new labor 
law. They have been moving through old 
landmarks like a panzer division. Nothing 
will be as it was before. The black robes 
have marched: Rome has new masters. 

The aftermath of this great legal con- 
vulsion may or may not bring sleepless 
nights to the gentlemen who effected it. 
No doubt they feel that they have struck 
valiant blows for justice. Those who will 
inevitably find themselves worrying are 
the beneficiaries of this revolution, the 
dues-paying union members. For they are 
on their own now. That is what the up- 
heaval is all about. Theirs is the power and 
the privilege. Theirs is the responsibility as 
well. And it comes to them at a moment of 
unprecedented difficulty—a moment when 
production per man must increase if we 
are to make good at the job of defense. 

Entering a long struggle on the assump- 
tion that labor and management had un- 
equal powers, the NLRB and the Court 
have cabined and confined management 
over so much of its area of choice that it 
retains only a vastly impaired responsi- 
bility. It is responsible for planning within 
its own shops, for planning purchases, for 
planning operations and for planning sales. 
It can hardly be held responsible any long- 
er for morale within the works. That rests 
with the government and the unions now. 
Morale is now the problem of agencies 
outside the shop. 


In fixing responsibility for the in- 
tensity of the defense effort, the public 
has definitely been told where it is to look. 
Organized labor has almost a monopoly 
of the power to interfere with defense pro- 
duction. In fact, it begins to seem as if the 
chief contribution the unions could make 
in promoting production is to refrain from 
exercising all their new-found powers. 
There remains little restraint upon the 
unions except that which may be exer- 
cised by the NLRB. The NLRB can regu- 
late the organizational scope of the union. 
Yet, after the Board has made its deci- 
sion, the union can go on harassing the 
employer either by picketing or boycott. 
And there is no recourse! This is the 
strange situation the statesmanship of the 
Court and the Board has wrought. There 
is power in the Board to help the union 
to render management powerless. ‘There is 


no power in the Board to compel the un- 
ion to assume the resultant obligations. 
That, in any showdown, is presumably for 
an angry public opinion to do. 


Let us look for a moment at some 
of the decisions through which the change 
has taken place. In the Consolidated Edi- 
son case, decided in December 1938, the 
Court sanctioned NLRB regulation of 
companies in which neither employers nor 
employes were engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In April 1939, the Court went a 
step further by deciding in the Fainblatt 
case that the Labor Act was applicable 
to a company in which the employers nei- 
ther bought nor sold anything. Thus al- 
most all companies are brought under 
NLRB jurisdiction. 

This established, the Court thirteen 
months later held in the Apex Hosiery 
case that a union could cause any amount 
of damage to a plant without being liable 
for conspiracy to interfere with commerce. 
In February 1941, in the case of the AFL 
v. Swing, the Court held that pickets can 
operate, whether or not there is an exist- 
ing labor dispute, merely for organization 
purposes. The Anheuser-Busch decision 
of the same month held that a union can 
boycott an employer regardless of the fact 
that the boycott arises not out of a dis- 
pute between employer and employe but 
out of “an internecine struggle between 
two unions.” Within the month Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter has put the capstone on 
this legal edifice which he has had so 
large a share in building. He delivered the 
Court’s opinion in the Phelps-Dodge case. 
That opinion held that an employer must 
hire and give back pay to applicants for 
jobs whom the NLRB finds were not hired 
because of their union affiliation. 

Now the Wagner Act prescribed a pen- 
alty against employers who refuse to re- 
instate employes discharged because of 
union affiliation. It did not prescribe a 
penalty for refusal to hire or instate men 
who had never been employes. Still, by 
building a precarious ladder of words, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter has nailed that penalty 
into the Act. 

The economic consequences of such an 
addition to the law are obvious. Judicial 
word-juggling has taken us a long way in 
the direction of a closed shop. This deci- 
sion puts the employer in a position where 
he courts penalties every time he declines 
to hire a man sent to him by a union. But 
the terminology and reasoning of the 
Frankfurter opinion are themselves far 
more alarming than the economic conse- 
quences. For they reveal, unmistakably, 
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that the process of lawmaking and p» icy. 
making for which the old Court ws . 


5 & 
rightly criticized is going on now at | ok 
neck speed. 

The technique is perfectly illustrated jy 
Justice Frankfurter’s decision. First, ‘here 
is the bold assertion that it was Cor vres:’ 


purpose in making law to “codify ’ the 
history of the right of employes to « 
ize and bargain collectively. Then 
Frankfurter offers his interpretatisn of 
what that history has been, pourin: into 
the record a stream of citations .f re. 


gan- 


i ustice 


ports, surmises and theories which he 
characterizes out of hand as “cor:mop. 
places in the history of American indus. 
trial relations.” Then turning to the Wag. 


ner Act, with much talk of “spont 
textual reading” and “the backgrownd of 
industrial experience” and how wrong it 
would be “to shrivel a versatile principle,” 
he observes that “it would indeed be sur. 
prising” if Congress penalized discrimina- 
tion in firing and not discrimination jn 
hiring. Ergo, it did not make the <distine. 
tion. Apologetically, the comment is made 
that “unlike mathematical symbols, the 
phrasing of such social legislation as this 
seldom attains more than approximate 
precision of definition.” At which point 
the irate taxpayer is tempted to shriek: 
“What am I hiring Congressmen for? To 
write laws or to write poetry?” 

Finally, we get the dénouement. The 
law, Frankfurter maintains flatly, entrusts 
to the NLRB “the maintenance and pro- 
motion of industrial peace.” But does it? 
Or does it protect “the right of employes 
to organize and bargain collectively” in 
order to “eliminate . . . obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce” to the extent 
to which they have been caused by the 
denial of these rights? The justification for 
the enormous future expansion of NLRB 
power which the Frankfurter opinion le- 
gitimizes is apparently not in the sub- 
stance of the Wagner Act but in the long 
rambling “declaration of policy” that is 
its preface. But our jurisprudence never 
contemplated that such essays in political 
theory should grant power or confer juris- 
diction. 


heous 


Wat we are getting, then, «re de- 
cisions on the Continental order—decisions 
in which a philosophy is enacted in‘o law 
and judges are given unlimited |: ‘itude 
in applying the philosophy to specific cases 
regardless of precedent. This runs counter 
to the basic principle of Anglo-American 
law—a principle which holds that la shall 
be specific in its intent and that judces, m 
passing upon cases, shall be limited \y the 
law as construed in the light of pre «lent. 
The difference is the difference bet en 4 


government of laws and a governm at of 
men. This is what the friends of ( ourt- 
packing complained about. This is t< = 

‘ords 


Court in reverse. The words are the 
of Frankfurter, but the tune is th 
of McReynolds. 
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GRADUATION, CONFIRMATION, 
WEDDINGS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
BIRTHDAYS, MOTHER'S AND 
FATHER’S DAY—AND FOR ALL 
OTHER GIFT OCCASIONS. 


cAmekirn 
IN WORKING 
TOGS . $1.00 


Others, $1.85 up. 
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MAKES SHEAFFER’S PERFORM BEST. 
WHAT A GIFT / 


Life consists of what we think and say and do, and WHAT WE WRITE. That's 
why thoughtful and successful people have made Sheaffer's the leader. It is the 
pen that paces along, writing the record of personal achievement in camp, school, 
office and social life. A Sheaffer's Feathertouch stands by its owner because plati- 
num inside the tiny pen point slit makes it write instantly, and forceful ONE-stroke 
filling and flushing KEEPS it working. A Sheaffer's Lifetime* won't let its owner 
down because it is guaranteed for that owner's life—with an unbroken record 
for making good on the guarantee while some have come and gone. Mated 
with the new permanently sharp Fineline pencil, a Sheaffer is probably the most 
intimate and useful gift you can give. 


*All Lifetime pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the owner 
except against loss and willful damage — when serviced, if all parts are 
returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA .. 
=S 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ght, 1941, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





‘“‘Push-the- 
Top” CLICKER . 
or “‘Turn-the- / 
Top”’ Models 


M4 
Reversible } 
Double- \" 
Length 

Propelling )\, 
Eraser 7 


CHEMOPURESKRIP 
successor to ink, 15c. 
Economy size, 25c. 


PARA-LASTIK, 
the NEW way 


uid Paste, 
School 
Paste or 
Mucilage, 
10c up. 





Give Service Men the Writing Kit 
That MeetsArmyRequirements! 


Give soldiers, sailors, aviators, 
the finest of military pens and 
pencils — Sheaffer’s. Service 
models are designed so that 
pocket flaps button over with- 
out bulge, and with no portion 
of clip exposed. At better 
stores everywhere. 























_, OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


One sip tells the story! And the story 

voes something like this .. “Old Angus, with 

TS aque its rare smoothness and its fine liqueur 
ENDED scot! 


~ WHISKY quality, makes a perfectly delicious Scotch 
CHT YEARS OLD J d 


highball that’s gentle-as-a-lamb.” 
CSS b Gare Ud FD 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, 





